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[CONCLUDED.] 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


SEASIDE INCIDENT. THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 


Ty an afternoon of early summer, a young and 
handsome man, dressed in deep mourning, stood 
upon the brow of a cliff on the northerly shore 
of the wild and surf-beaten promontory of Na- 
hant, gazing forth upon the broad Atlantic. A 
storm of three days’ duration had rolled away 
that morning after having expended its fury, but 
though the sky was cloudless and the air light 
and bland, the wild commotion of the deep had 
not yet subsided. The huge blue billows, tumul- 
tuous and crested with glittering scales, came 
rolling in in thick battalions, and dashed upon 
the brown rocks, flinging the spray high up the 
cliff... Foiled by the adamantine barriers, they 
withdgw, hoarsely murmuring, only to gather 
their might and return to the assault, like 
warriors, d and repulsed, but rallying 
bravely again and again, and striving to obtain 
victory. Close in shore the little fishing-boats 
danced like corks on the uneven sea, while, too 
far off for any motion to be discerned, white sails 
gleamed like specks of silver along the horizon. 

It was an exhilarating picture for a lover of 
nature, yet the lonely observer on the cliff gave 
no tokeus of animation as he gazed upon it. 
Erect, motionless and _statue-like, he stood with 
unmoving eyes and unparted lips, and the im- 
press of deep sorrow on his rigid features. 

But at last, at the approach of footsteps he 
started, and with a rapid glance at the figures of 
alady and gentleman who were drawing near, 
he was about moving away, when a voice called 
on him to remain. 





“TT beg your pardon, senor,” said the stranger, 
“but will you have the extreme goodness to 
direct me to the Spouting Horn ?—Wwe were told 
it was in this neighborhood.” 

We have translated the phrase he used into 
intelligible English—he spoke in a jargon which 
made it difficult to comprehend his meaning. 
His accent and the use of the word “senor,” 
betrayed his nationality, however, and the moody 
watcher on the clitf asked him, in Spanish, if he 
understood that tongue. 

“Yes,” replied the stranger, delightedly, “I 
am a Spaniard.” 

The gentleman in mourning coldly gave him 
the information he required, and as “he did so, 
studiously averted his eyes from the face and 
figure of his female companion, though both 
were beautiful. The lady and gentleman, after 
again expressing their acknowledgments, left 
their cold informant, and descending towards 
the shore by the steep pathway he had indicated, 
were immediately lost to sight. 

“What a hateful sound that language has to 


Y gai 
me!” said Belmont, for he was the watcher on 


the clitf—“and I once thought it the sweetest | 


music.” 
Many months had elapsed since the harrowing 
scene that formed the subject of our Is 


ast chapter. 
At its close Belmont tied trom the 


face of the 
woman who had wrecked his happiness and at- 
tempted his life, and from the house she had 
made desolate and hateful. Searcely knowing 
what he did or whither he went, he wandered 
from place to place, from city to city, and finally, 
under the assumed name of Arthur Morton, 
settied down in a lone ly cottage overlooking the 
waters of the Atlantic, near which we have found 
him. A very old and very deaf woman acted 
as his housekeeper, and prepared the plain fare 
that supplied his table. 


thatof a hermit. 
When the weather was very stormy, 
himself with his books and scientitie 


times. When the weather permitted, 


the rocks, being always careful to avoid obser 
vation. 


with his fellows, his speech was brief though not 
uncourteous, and the intercourse terminated as 
Sometimes, he launched 


speedily as possible. 


his boat and put out to sea, carrying sail in verv 


heavy weather, and surpassing even old sailors in 


temerity. 





To her his orders were 
issued as laconically as possible, and his life was 


he shut 


instra- 
ments, only emerging from his study at meal 


he took 
long walks or sat with a volume in his hand on 


When broug!it of necessity into contact 


From time to time he heard of the wretched 
woman who bore his name; but what he heard 
only plunged him into deeper gloom and shame. 
Thus he learned that she had rapidly disposed of 
her property ; he heard of wild adventures in 
which she was engaged, and of disreputable 
associations that she formed. A sort of morbid 
craving that he had to trace her career, was 
faithfully ministered to by his paid agents in 
New York. Still he hesitated to appeal to the 
law to sever the bonds that yet linked their dis- 
cordant natures. . 

At last came a period during which he learned 
nothing concerning her, and then a letter which 
apprized him that she was probably no more. 
A shawl and bonnet with some other articles of 
dress, identified as hers, had been found upon a 
pier-head which projected at the North River. 
That night she had been forcibly expelled from 
a concert-room in which she had exhibited her- 
self in a state of noisy intoxication—so low had 
she fallen—and exasperation and shame had pro- 
bably impelled the wretched woman to close her 
carecr. 

It was with contrasted feelings that Belmont 
heard this news; his sense of relief was not 
unmixed with sorrow. He had loved her, and 
some embers of the old affection lingered yet. 
Directly after this he was summoned to New 
York. A body had been found which answered 
the description of the missing woman, and Bel- 
mont had no hesitation in recognizing it. The 
remains of the once beautiful Inez were privately 
consigned to the grave, and Belmont, released 
by death from his ties, returned to his solitary 
| home at Nahant. But life was a heavy burthen 
| tohim, and he was convinced that it would never 
be otherwise. 





From this necessary digression, let us return 
to the solitary man. As he stood in his usual 
abstracted, gloomy mood, a piercing cry, as of 


roused himself, and, following the direction of 


the sound, rushed down the precipitous and 
rocky pethway by which the strangers had so 
lately disappeared. 
agony was too soon made apparent. 

At the foot of the cliff the constant war of the 





one in extreme distress, smote on his ear. He | 


The cause of that voice of | 


ocean for centuries had made a deep indenta- | 


tion in the solid rock, the sides of which were 
ateep and perpendicular, slippery with slime and 
seaweed. Into this rocky cove, as the tide rose, 
the waves rnshed with fierce vehemence and then 
recoiled with tremendous 


power, gathering 


strength for a renewed assault. Venturing too 


the edge, the stranger lady had lost her 





r, and was now at the mercy of the wild 
waters, hurled to and fro like a plaything in their 
fierce, resistless grasp. Her companion, unable 
to assist her, stood on the brink ot the whirlpool 
tearing 





s gray hair in agony. 

In an instant, Belmont was beside him. In 
another moment, he had dashed his hat and 
rock and leaped into the gulf. At 
moment the lady was borne seaward by the 


refluent tid 





. coat to the 


this 


, and not a moment was to be lost. 
fi cami - F 

A few strokes of his vigorous arms brought Bel- 

mont within reach of her. 


Seizing her sinking 
form wi 





¢ hand, with the arm left at liberty 





he stru 





rled with the waves, and by desperate 


exertions succeeded in reaching the only point 
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Le 
where it was possible t eifect a landing. * But 
here his feet slipped on the jagged weed-grown 
rocks, and he would have fallen back exhausted, 
but for the aid of the gld man who had succeeded 
in reaching the point, and bracing himself in a 
cranny of the rock, grasped Belmont’s hand and 
aided him in getting ashore with his helpless 
burthen. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

Together they now bore her beyond the reach 
of the gathering tide. 

“My cottage is hard by,” said Belmont, “and 
there you can procure feminine assistance for 
your charge.” 

The old gentleman thanked him warmly, and 
after a toilsome ascent, followed by a short walk, 
they reached the house. Then, as the lady had 
already begun to revive (she had. fainted more 
from terror than from any injury or exposure), 
she was committed to the charge-@f Mrs. Man- 
ning, the old housekeeper, who soon came to in- 
form the gentlemen that they need be under no 
apprehensions as to her. 

The dld gentleman shook Belmont warmly by 
the hand. 

“Senor,” said he, “I owe to you the life ef 
my beloved niece ; and believe me, the Count de 
Miraflor never proved ungrateful. You must 
not let me remain ignorant to whom I owe my 
thanks.” 

“TI call myself Arthur Morten,” 
mont’s evasive reply. 

“We are stopping at the hotel,” said the 
count. “I will hasten there directly and send a 
carriage for Inez.” 

Inez! The name was a common Spanish one ; 
yet the sound of it, associated as it was with 
such a train of sorrows and misfortunes, sent a 
shudder through the frame of the listener. 
Politeness, however, required that he should dep- 
recate the speedy removal of the lady who bore 
this ill-omened name, and the count required no 
urging to delay his departure. 


was Bel- 


The host and his guest were soon conversing 
at ease, on indifferent matters, and Belmont was 
even beginning to take an interest in what his 
companion was saying, when the door of the 











| 


little parlor opened and the count’s niece, no | 


longer pale and suffering, but with a bright glow 
on her cheek and a sparkle in her black eyes, 
entered. 

She threw herself into her uncle's arms and 
embraced him affectionately ; then advancing to 
Belmont, and taking his hand, she poured forth 
a torrent of thanks. 

“You risked your life for mine, seneg,’”’ she 
; itlessness that 


d the great dist 





said—“and it was my thou 





brought the danger on you ar 





The sea has a strange fascination 


It is an old acquaintance 


to my uncle. 
and fatality for me. 
but not an old friend.” 

“ The Senor Morton docs not understand your 
said the old count. “ In spite 


of her terrors to-day, the Senora Alvarez is an 


allusion, Inez,” 


old sailor.” 
“Alvarez!” cried Belmont 
* IT forgot 
have not been formally introd 
Alvarez, Senor Morton.” 


Belmont was utterly confounded. 


’ said the old gentleman, ‘ 





This stran- 


ger, casually encoantered, whom he had rescucd 





from death, bearing the same name as the woman 
who had caused him so much wo! It was the 
most singular coincidence in the world. 

“T have hinted at a great mystery,” said Inez, 
smiling—‘ a secret of the sea; but I will explain 
myself.” 

And 
with which our readers are already acquainted ; 
for she was indeed the daughter of Rodrigo 
Alvarez, the Cadiz merchant. It appeared that 
some hours after leaving the pirate bark in her 
male attire, she had been picke® up by a Span- 
ish vessel bound for Cadiz. On arriving there, 
she had at first sought refuge with some friends, 
and in the course of a few days had been dis- 
covered by the Count de Miraflor, her mother’s 
brother, who with the rest of her mother’s rela- 
tives had been estranged from her in consequence 
of her marrying beneath her rank. 

The count himself supplied this portion of the 
narrative, ingenuously confessing his sin, injus- 
tice and pride, and stating that he had adopted 
his sister’s child and made her his heiress. 

Inez then proceeded to say, that being still 
desirous of seeing Ame 







a and visiting her 


father’s old friend, Mr. Belmont, senior, she had | 
prevailed on her uncle to bring her to the New | 


World. The voyage had been happily accom- 
plished. Arrived at New York, they found that 
Mr. Belmont was dead, and that his son was not 
then in the city. Without making more par 
ticular inquiries, and as the city was at that time 
very unhealthy, they had concluded to make a 
tour to the north, visiting the famous watering- 
places and Nixgara, returning to New York in 
the fall, when they hoped to discover the young- 
er Mr. Belmont. 

It was evident to 
rative, that he had been the dupe of an artful 
impostor. 

“And was this Magdalena of whom you 
speak,” he asked, “what she appeared to be 7” 

“Alas! replied Inez—* facts that came to 


Relmont, from this nar- 


my knowledge after my return to Spain, proved 
that she was a designing woman—a disguised 
enemy and a hypocrite. I learned that she was 
a Spanish gipsey, and the brother of that Sehas 
tian who commanded the pirate.” 

“And who was killed,” said the count, “in an 
engagement with the French frigate Da Ven 
geance. ‘This precious sister of his parsed her 
self off as a captive in the hands of the pirates 
Valentia, I bx 


Captain Lasalle lost sight of her at 


calling herself Donna Isabella 
lieve. 
L’Orient, bat thinks she took passage immediatr 
ly for the United States 

“She had my letters and jewels in her pos 


“ Bat of course, I 


session, I fancy,” said Inez 
shall never see them or her again 


“Well, Inez,’ 


trespass any longer o 


anid the count, “we must not 


Senor Morton's hos 





and patience. Do you think you are 


enough to walk to the t 





“Of course, I am, ur answered Inez 


langhing. “I really in to think J am ever 





better for my bat! 


“For heaven's «ake 





repeat the exper 





ment,” said the old gr “ But if that’s 


the case, we will bid vou adiea, Senor Morton 





Remember that we « 





end on seeing vou at the 





the morning 


the related that serics of adventures | 


CENTS SINGLE. 


TERMS, { e 00 PER ANNUM. 





“Tt is long since I have into society,” 
replied Belmont, sadly; “ vl 

do myself the honor of acc 
tation.” 

So his new friends 
and he was left to 
tions they had m 
before slumber ¢ 
in a whirl with 
narrative had put in 
ful had been the workings of their destinies! 
How much both had suffered! And how lovely 
‘was the true Inez! What gentleness in her ex- 
pression! what modesty in the recital of her ad- 
ventures! How young to have endured so 
much! When, finally he fell asleep, the figure 
| of the fair young stranger flitted through his 
| dreams. 
} 


your inv 





2 


a cordial leave of him, 


at 













} CHAPTER XIX. 

| SECOND LOVE. 

Eanny on the following morning, Belmont, 
| after having carefully dressed himself, repaired 
| to the Nahant hotel. He found the count and 
Inez, both of whom received him with the ut- 
| most cordiality, walking on the piazza. After 
| the interchange of compliments and inquiries, the 
| count proposed that they should stroll upon the 
| rocks. 

“T hate to waste an hour of this bright day in- 
’ “The bracing air renews my 
youth, and IT never tire of gazing on that blue 
And as for Inez,” he added, 
“I think we can prevent her attempting another 
imitation of Sappho, and retain her on the 
Leucadian promontory.” 

“No fear of that, uncle,” answered Inez, 
yaily. “I am satisfied by experiment that I was 
not intended for a mermaid.” ; 

So they walked forth in company. The gaiety 
| of his companions banished for a season Bel- 
| ment’s deep gloom, and he was surprised him- 
| self to find that his sportive humor kept pace 
with theirs, and that playful repartees and jests 
rose readily to his unaccustomed lips. 

But when, sitting down together on the rocks, 
inthe shadow of a cliff, silence fell upon the 
party, his gloom and embarrassment returned. 
Yet he was the first to break the painful silence. 

“ Count de Miraflor,”” he said—* I have to ask 
your pardon for a piece of deception I practised 
last night. 


doors,” said he. 


and boundless sea, 


I am living here incognito, for rea- 
sons satisfactory to myself, and which, I trust, 
will appear so to yourself. I should have made 
the confession last night, but I was too much 
agitated by something I had heard to bring my 
mind to it.” 

“Theg, senor,” said the count, “that you 
I am not 
as to wish, and I am certainly not 
Under 
whatever name you are known to us you have a 


will do no violence to your feelings. 
so indiscrect 
entitled, to learn your private affairs. 


claim to our respect and gratitude.” 

“Lam anxious to make you my confidant, 
“Know then, that my real 
name is oranley Belmont, and that I am the 


sir,” said Belmont. 


son of that Stanley Belmont, between whom and 


this lady's father there existed the warmest at- 
| tachment.” 

“Is it possible,’ cried Inez—‘ that you are 
I had hoped 


to meet you, sir, but this pleasure is most un 


the son of my father's best friend ? 
| expected.” 

* But that is not all, J had to reveal,’”’ said 
Belmont ashe bowed his thanks. “A stranger 


and sadder revelation is to follow.” 





Tuen, while his auditors paid the strictest 


attention to his words, he recounted the whole 
story of the appearance of the false Inez at New 
York, her production of the jewels and letters 
belonging to the Senora Alvarez, the artful tale 
she told of being wrecked, the hypocritical gen 
tleness and sweetness she displayed, until, after 
having completely deceived, and won the con 
fidence of Belmon:, by ber narrative, aided by 
her surpassing beauty, he had made her his wit 





vy passed over the succeeding scenes m 


which her true character was developed, in which 






ehe he the miser fa generous and trust 


ing heart, and, finatly, he *] 


Ke of her unhappy 


jeath. Jt may well be conjectaryd that +o 
strange and romantic a story produced the pro 
oundest impress m hes hearers; yet it was 
sear y more strange than the exceptional 
scenes through wi Inez herself had passed 


Ir verha most unnecessary to add that 


a ¢ scintumeary «prang up tetween the three 
persons thas singularhy broaght together : that 
Belmont was 


a constant weetor at the hotel, ard 


acotnpanion ot t t 


walks and mee 


rantifal Seanish girl in her 
They wi 


panied bw the count, bat he was net alwave 


osvally accom 


clined ¢ >with ther her, it meet he con 


feased ded they alwawse desire his companr Bel 


mont, for one, was er pleased when one fine 






morning, having me an appomtment to take 
an cer'y ode with Inez on the beach. the count 
a ‘that he did not feel adequate to the 


ee od 


of a gallop on horseback 
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“Tf the truth must be told,’’ said the count, 
“T had mach rather smoke my cigar on the 
piazza.” 

A little polite urging on the part of Belmont, 
was met with a persistent refusal, 

Belmont concealed a smile of satisfaction, as 
he lifted Inez on her horse, and mounted his own. 
They rode away gaily, waving an adieu to the 
old gentleman. A brisk gallop through the little 
hamlet, and a canter beneath the trees beyond, 
and over little Nahant, brought them to the Long 
Beach. Then over the sands beaten flat and 
hard by the great Atlantic trip-hammer, with the 
blue waves sparkling in the sun, and rising and 
falling under the influence of tide and wind, with 
the air redolent of salt perfume, they swept at 
full speed till the white houses and green trees of 
Lynn were close at hand, and they reined up 
their reeking steeds. Wheeling about, they 
moved back in a slow walk, the horses keeping 
exact step, their delicate hoofs scarcely imprint- 
ing the elastic beach beneath their tread. They 
were both silent now, but a vague sense of hap- 
piness thrilled through the heart of each. 

“ Inez,” said Belmont, at last, and his musical 
voice was tremulous, ‘a week since, I was the 
unhappiest and most despondent of men. Now 
hope is once more an inmate of my heart. Can 
you 4gll me what has wrought the change i 

Inez was silent; but the color that tinged her 
cheek showed that at least she guessed his 
meaning. 

“Twill tell you,” h tinued, bending to- 
wards her. “ You: hdidiieen the ministering 
angel, heaven-sent, that has wrought this change 
in me. I have thanked Meaven on my bended 
knees for bringing me to know you. You have 
iaught me that in the darkest hour there is a ray 
of hope for the most unhappy. Shall the spark 
you have kindled die out again in darkness ? 
One word from your lips makes or mars my fate. 
I have told you all—I have laid bare my heart 
to your gaze, that heart has been profaned by 
an unworthy love—but it beats to-day with an 
affection as pure, holy and devoted as ever ani- 
mated human bosom. I can but offer you a 
hand that has pressed one unworthy of it—can 
you forget my early error, and accept my 
love?” 

Inez made no reply in words, but she timidly 
stretched forth her delicate and trembling hand. 
Belmont caught it to his lips and covered it with 
kisses. 

“If my uncle consents,” said Inez—* he is my 
second father.” 

“He shall be instantly apprised of what has 
passed, dearest. Ido not fear his decision, for 
Ithink he has already suspected the state of my 
feelings.” 

The fine horse that Belmont rode had to pay 
the penalty of bearing an impatient lover. He 
was roused from a walk to a trot, from a trot to 
a gallop, and we will not aver that the rowel of 
a spur insidiously applied to his flank, had an 
agency in this increase of speed. Yet Belmont 
had the meanness to chide the poor animal’s im- 
petuosity. However, in an incredibly short 
space of time, they reached the hotel, where Inez 
immediately sought refuge in her room. 

“That ere gentleman in black,” said the 
hostler, who led the reeking nags into the stable, 
to a crony who was wielding a birch broom, “ is 
uncommon hard on a horse, that’s a fact.” 

In the meantime, Belmont had joined the 
Count de Miraflor on the piazza. 

“You have taken a short ride, senor,” said 
the count. 

“Tt was an eventful one to me, sir,” replied 
Belmont. 

“How so?” asked the count, with a curious 
expression of countenance. 

“T have offered my hand to your niece, sir, 
and she has accepted it, conditionally.” 

“On what condition?” 

“Your consent, sir. She properly looks to 
you as her father.” 

“Mr. Belmont, give me your hand,” said the 
count. “You lovers fancy you are the most 
mysterious, inscrutable people in the world—and 
yet every one reads your little secrets. I never 
felt more like a ride on horseback than I did 
this morning, yet I declined to accompany you, 
because I knew I was un de trop—one too many, 
sir—one too many. Sir, Iam extremely happy 
to hear what you have told me—you have my 
full and free consent, and [ am sure I wish that 
all happiness may attend you.” 

“Tf you institute inquiries, sir,” answered Bel- 
mont, after warmly thanking him, “ you will find 
that T possess an ample fortune.” 

“A very comfortable thing, of course,” replied 
the eount. © But, I always resolved that if my 
niece elected to marry a poor man, provided he 
was worthy, I would not thwart her inclinations. 
She will be a very rich woman, sir, in her own 
right.” 

What a transformation had one short week 
effected in the prospects of our hero! a change 
from the depths of despair to the summit of 
earthly felicity ! 

Yet his dreams that night were not all rose- 
hued. Towards morning a spectral figure seem- 
ed to rise before him. The features were swoll- 
en with passionate mefiace, and ahand stretched 
forth to him, displayed upon its third finger a 
wedding-ring, while an unearthly voice pro- 
claimed : 

“Tam thy first and only love!” 

The spectre was the false Inez. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE BRIDAL ALTAR. 


“ Happy's the wooing that's not long a-doing.” 


Inez had been rapidly wooed and won, and 
she was happy, nor did she interpose any serious 
objections when her lover urged that their wed- 
ding should speedily follow the acceptance of his 
suit. Both had met with so many serious and 
unexpected calamities, that each felt a secret 
dread of some new stroke of fortune. Once 
united they could defy fiate’s worst endeavor. 
So it was arranged that the 
take place at once in the litle 





marriage should 
near the 
Nahant Hotel, and the preparations were made 


chureh 





so quickly that the desired privacy was secured | 


ect 
ar-~* 
mK 


for the ceremony, after which they were to start | 
immediately for New York. 

At the appointed hour they stood before the | 
officiating clergyman. But very few persons | 
were present. To Belmont his present happi- | 
ness appeared a dream—the figures and faces 
around him unreal phantoms which might at 
any moment be dissipated into thin air. Per- 
haps by a subtle magnetism this strange impres- 
sion was communicated to the bride, for she 
too, trembled, less from maidenly timidity, than 
from a vague fear of some rapidly approaching 
catastrophe. The count alone was a stranger to 
their fears. Radiant with happiness he stood 
beside the youthful couple firm in his conviction 
of their assured bliss. 

When the venerable clergyman came to that 
part of the ritual, in which any person knowing 
of any impediment to the consummation of the 
marriage, is solemnly adjured to stand forth and 
declare the same, or hold his peace forever, there 
was aslight movement among the spectators. 
A female dressed in black, and veiled from head 
to foot, advanced to the clergyman, and in a low, 
hollow voice, said : 

“This marriage must not and cannot take 


place.” 

The bride shuddered at the words and would 
have sunk, but that Belmont wound his arm 
around her waist, and looked sternly towards the 
intruder. “It is some unhappy maniac,” he 
whispered. 

“Woman,” said the clergyman, severely, 
“are you aware of the place in which you stand, 
and the responsibility you assume ?” 

“Tam,” was the reply. 

“ Who are you?” 

“ The wife of yonder man!’ said the stranger, 
pointing to Belmont. 

There was something in the voice, strange 
and unnatural as it sounded, that thrilled the 
very marrow in Belmont’s bones. Pale as 
death, he bent towards her, gasping for breath. 
Slowly the stranger turned towards him, and 
throwing back her veil, disclosed the features of 
the fulse Inez, while extending her hand and 
displaying the wedding-ring, she said, slowly 
and distinctly : 

“Tam thy first and only love.”’ 

The very words of his dream! was not this, 
too, a dream ? 

“How is this?” asked the clergyman, ad- 
dressing himself to Belmont. “Is this accusa- 
tion true ?” 

“This woman is my wife indeed!” said 
Belmont, with a groan. “But that I thought 
her dead and buried, I solemnly affirm, in this 
sacred place, was my sincere belief.” 

“Touch me—I am flesh and blood!” said 
Juanita. ‘ Now, senora,’”’ she added to Inez, 
with a smile of scorn, “tell me, is not Sebas- 
tian avenged? Am not I avenged on yonder 
traitor ¢” 

“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,” said 
the clergyman, as he closed his book and retired 
from the chancel. 

Stunned and horror-stricken as she was, a 
strange fascination kept the senses of Inez alive, 
rooted her to the spot, and made her sensible of 
every word that was uttered—every act that 
passed before hes Belmont had relinquished 
the care of her to her uncle. Henceforth his 
hand and hers would never meet. 

“ Come to me, dearest!” said Juanita, extend- 
ing her arms to him, while a strange light played 
in her eyes. “I have so longed for you—so 
pined in your absence. I will sing you the 
Spanish songs you used to love so well, mi queri- 
da—mi alma Do you know how many miles I 
have wandered to tind you—hungry and thirsty ? 
Come to me.” 

“Away, sorceress!’ cried Belmont. “ You 
have poisoned my life—you have poisoned my 
joy—but your triumph will be of brief duration. 
The law shall at length free me from your 
toils.”” 

“ The law is slow, querida,” answered Juanita, 
with a strange smile and a wandering look in 
her eye—‘‘it might be years before you obtain- 
ed justice.” 

Her features were suddenly distorted as if by 
an attack of pain, and with asharp ery, she 
pressed her hand to her heart. 

“Help! help!’ she said. ‘“ Water, for the 
love of heaven! It burns! it burns! Willnone 
of you help a poor dying wretch ?” 

She was assisted to a seat, while the sexton 
brought a glass of water and held it to her lips. 

“ Thanks,” she said, ‘ thanks—but I am no 
better. Ido not wish to be. I cannot recover. 
But my brain does not throb,as it did. Come 
to me, Stanley—let me take your hand once 
more. I shall not trouble you long.” 

To such an appeal even Belmont, wronged as 
he had been by the unhappy creature before him, 
could not be insensible. He knelt beside her, 
and took her hand. 

“Do not let her know it,” she whispered, 
hoarsely, as her contracting fingers grasped his 
hand as ina vice—“ but Lam dying for you! 
Do not look so incredulous—I have been mad— 
I was mad when I came here—but 1 know what 
I am saying now—and I tell you that I have 
In your ear—this morning 1 
swallowed poison—and I have come here to die. 


done you justice. 
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I was weary of life, and brave enough toend my 
troubles.” 

“Horror!” cried Belmont, starting to his feet. 
“Quick, there! a physician!” 
“He will come too late!” murmured Juanita. 
“Do not let go my hand. And QO, forgive me! 
LT loved you, Stanley—how much, I knew not 
till I had forfeited your love. But I loved you 
as only the gitani can. She will never love you 
half so fiercely and so well. Yet why should I 
You would not have wooed her had 
vou thought me living. I knew it. 
but too kind to me. I meant that you should 


think me dead, and succeeded. What a life I 


hate her? 
You were 


The jail—the mad-house 
But 1 was too cunning for them all. I baffled 
the tracked you 
This morning I thought to die in some 


have led since then! 


the vigilance of keepers—I 


hither. 


dark marsh like a dog—but I found out what | 


nd came hither to strike terror 






was going 


into your bridal party. Senora—come hither! 


When I am gone—pray for the repose of my 


soul. Let me at least hear you say that you 
forgive me '”’ . 

“T forgive you,” said thez, solemnly. ‘ Heav- 
en knows that I forgive you.” 

The dying woman, for such she was, took her 
hand and pressed it to her already clay-cold lips, 
then joining it to Belmont’s, a faint smile passed 
over her distorted features. It was followed by 
4 terrible convulsion—a shudder, and then the 
guilty woman sunk upon the charch-floor, life- 
less. 
predicted. On her person were found the papers 
belonging to Inez, and some of the lady’s jewels, 
to which it appeared the impostor had clung 
through all her vicissitudes, as if some idea of 
restitution had always been present to her. 

What had transpired after her supposed death, 
when she had lett her clothes upon the pier-head, 
to lead to the supposition of her suicide, was 
never ascertained. Nor could the name of the 
body whose resemblance to Juanita had imposed 
upon Belmont and convinced him of her death, 
be learned. The dyiwg confession of the un- 
happy creature was all the light ever thrown 
upon these events; nor was it desirable to push 
inquiries further. 

Of course, so tragic an event, which severely 
shocked both Belmont and his bride, deferred 
for a long time the realization of their dream of 
happiness. But it ca’ e at last. Once more 
they stood before the altar and plighted each 
other their faith. The happiness of their after 
years amply compensated for the severe and ex- 
traordinary trials that “both had undergone. 
They reside now in a! -autiful dwelling on the 
HIudson, where they have received more than 
once, a visit from the Count de Miraflor. Twice, 
too, have they crossed the Atlantic, and, accom- 
panied by the count, visited the most romantic 
and interesting cities of Spain. Their bark, 
after long tossing on a tumultuous sea, has 
found a quict haven at last; and the happiness of 
Belmont and his wife is a proverb among their 
many friends. ‘ 
THE END. 

(Back numbers of The Peng of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and. the office of publication.) 





COURTSHIP OF AN ARKANSAS GIRL. 


Reader, if you have-ever lived or travelled in 
the State of Arkansas, you must have remarked 
the women are not of ae ordinary stamp in re- 
gard to personal courage and spirit. ‘Iheir very 
natures seem imbued with the greatness and the 
pride of the created things that God has placed 
around them. When I first went there, | was 
made acquainted with as tine a specimen of wo- 
man—as you ever saw. 1 came, I saw, I loved 
her, and once thought I had conquered her. My 
visits were frequent to her, and generally up till 
a pretty late hour of the night. Mer mother, as 
fine a lady as you could wish, but rather large 
in dimensions—slept in an adjoining room, the 
evening to which I wish to refer (especially). 
Log cabins are not very compactly built, and 
sounds can be easily distinguished from one room 
to another. Betty, for .aat was the name of my 
sweetheart, had reciprocated my ideas on certain 
poin, to my content, @ d I had resolved to start 

ome. Taking my wavéh, I expressed surprise, 
as I always did, at the lateness of the hour. 

“T know it must be late from the sounds,” 
said she. 

“Sounds!” said I, listening attentively, but 
hearing nothing that interpreted her meaning. 
“Sounds! I don’t hear any.” Again I listened, 
but without success. 

“Why, Mark,” said she, “don’t you hear ma 
snore?” and her face colored between anger and 
pride at what she deemed my jesting. 

“Is your mother snoring ¢’” exclaimed I, in 
utter astonishment. “I swow I have been all 
this time thinking it was the puffs from an up 
river steamboat, and wondering what the deuce 
made it so long coming round the bend? Your 
mother!” I was going to say more but 1 did 
not, readers, for as true as gospel there was Bet 
making right at me, with her fist ready for the 
attack. laint no coward, but I cannot fight 
women, so I just incontinently sloped. I have 
never forgotten Betty, and 1 love her yet, but 
dare not yo nigh hersince that unfortunate night. 
—Arkansas Herald. 





THE WORD HUMBUG. 


Among the many issues of base coin which, 
from time to time, were made in Ireland, there 
was none to be ¢ 1 in worth! to that 
made by James IL., at the Dublin Mint. It was 
composed of anything on which he could lay his 
hands, such as lead, pewter, copper and brass, 
and so low was its intrinsic value that twenty 
shillings of it was worth only two pence sterling. 
William IIL, a few days after the battle of Boyne, 
ordered that the crown piece and half-crown 
should be taken as one penny and one half-penny, 
respectively. The soft, mixed metal of which 
that worthless coin was composed, was known 
among the Irish as Uim bog, pronounced Oom 
bug, i. e., soft copper, i. €., worthless money ; 
and in the course of their dealings the modern 
use of the word humbug took its rise, as in the 
per cent. phrase, “ That’s a piece of uimbug.” 
* Don’t think to puss off your umbug on me,” 
Hence the word humbug came to be applied to 
everything that had a spurious appearance, or 
which was, in reality, spurious. It is curious to 
note that the very opposite of humbug, i. ¢., fulse 
metal, is the word sterling, whichis also taken 
from aterm applied to the true coinage of Great 
Britain, as sterling coin, sterling worth, ete.— 
Notes and Queries. 








ere 


ITALIAN PRISONS. 


It is impossible for an Englishman to form 
an exact idea of what a prison in this country 
really is. In those hornble and filthy holes 
hundreds of human beings are placed, covered 
with rags and swarming with vermin. Besides 
disgusting soup and scarcely digestible pieces of 
meat, the government allows at 
fraction above or 
prisoner, 








jocco a day—a 
*-half pence a day —to each 
The jailor is permitted to keep a res- 
taurant to which the prisoners can apply tor pro- 
visions at ready money. ‘This man, therefore, is 
the sole lawtul purvey orof the prisoners, and can 
raise the price of provisions according to his 
jeasure. When I visited the local prison of 
Rimini, Isaw two poor men, who were nearly 
starved to death. I asked one of them 
had come to such a condition, and 
that he had sold his daily by 
for three months to 
was then pre 
being very fi 
hajoechi « none day. 
er made no more impression upon him than a 
starving rat would have done.—¢ 


the London Times 


—_ +o2ce eo - 





how he 
he told me 
xcco tothe jailor 
The ec le, who 
nt, observed that the poor fellow 
hal Tithe 


The half-starved prison- 





come. stude, 








ad of wine, drunk his 








rrespondent of 


It makes us prond when our love of a wo- 
man } turned ; ht to make us prouder 
still when we can love Ler f alone, with- 
out the aid of any such 6 Insh reflecuon. This 
is the reliion of love. 





tou 








or hers 


The physician came too late, as she had 
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AUTUMN MUSINGS. 


BY J. HOWARD Wert 

The summer flowers are fading, 
And shed their rich perfume; 

The autumn leaves are strewing 
A garland round the tomb— 


Where love and light are sleeping, 
Wrapped in the cold embrace 

Of the dank ground that presses on 
Her crumbling, mouldering face 


O, bow I wept in sadness, 
And mourned my bitter doom, 
That had consigned her lovely form 
To the chill, dreary tomb! 


I thought of the glorious eve, 
But twelve short months ago, 
When I had told my earnest love 
In accents mild and low; - 


And how the crimson, mantling blush 
Stole to her marble brow 

She loved—what bliss was in that word! 
But all is altered now. 


Then, in the hopeless, cheerless gloom, 
My heart forever sank 

Into the realm of brooding night, 
Where hover vapors dank. 


But now I see beyond the mist, 
Upon the other shore ; 

She stands there with a golden crown— 
She only went before. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“WALNUT RIDGE.” 
A STRANGE GHOST STORY. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD 


CHAPTER I. 


LIFE. 


LEECH. 


A NEW WANTED-—A FARM. 

Ricuarp T. Pemproxke he wroie his name, 
but all his companions called him Dick Pem- 
broke, and he was just the merriest, handsomest, 
wittiest beau in New York, but by no means a 
conceited fopling was Dick; but just vain 
enough to dress in the best taste, in the height of 
fashion to show off his elegant figure, to play the 
gallant sufficiently to fascinate all the belles, and 
to lounge into /e foyer of The Academy, with 
that nonchalant ease, which made his conyists 
ready to strangle themselves with envy. He 
was the embodiment of that strange species—the 
fashionable young man of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. His parents had died while he was young, 
leaving him upon his majority the recipient of a 
large fortune. His guardians, fond, foolish men, 
thought that their charge could not receive an 
education befitting a gentleman in America, so 
they must needs send him to a foreign school— 
somewhere near Chester, England—a course 
which in our own experience we have observed 
has confirmed many who were fools before, and 
perpetuated a race of pompous blockheads to 
bore simple-minded people with their (said block- 
heads’) insufferable stupidity. But in the case of 
Dick Pembroke he had so much native goodness, 
and his heart was so large and genial, and his 
early remembrances of his dear home in New 
York were so vivid, that even after he had grad- 
uated in England, and travelled extensively upon 
the continent, he returned to his native country 
with that pleasure which is only known to the 
returned wanderer; and although by his travels 
his prejudices were conquered, his notions were 
enlarged, his views extended, and many useful 
sciences learned, which books can never teach or 
pedants show, still he never verified Cowper's 
lines in the famous Progress of Error, 

‘How much a dunce, that has been sent to roam, 

Excels a dunce that has been kept at home.” 

Richard Pembroke was just twenty-five. And 
his experiences had been large for a man of that 
age. Educated, travelled, wealthy, handsome, 
whole-hearted and witty, it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, that he was a lion in the select circles in 
which he moved, and many were the delicious 
snares which beauty set for this rara avis, bat in 
which the wily bird never was entrapped. And 
at the age of twenty-five, Richard Pembroke was 
as heart-free as any young, handsome man of the 
world can be, who has passed before the witch- 
ing batteries of dark eyes, smiling lips, tender, 
bewildering hand-pressings and surrepiiiious 
foot-tappings, and yet not to have surrendered at 
discretion, Had Dick Pembroke been merely a 
selfish, courted man of fashion who indulged in 
rich attire, extravagant flirtations, luxurious 
living and expensive friends, he might still to 
this day have been nothing more; but as he had 
a vein of good jadgment and common sen-e 


rich quartz through a barren hillside, he all at 
once awoke to the consciousness that he was 
leading, if not a wicked, at least an aimless life, 
and he determined while yet in life’s morning to 
cast off the enervating pleasures and sycophan- 
tic, useless friends which he had indulged him- 
self with; the former he had used to kill time, 
the latter to assist him in doing: it. 

He now was forming new resolves how he 
should commence the better life which he 
determined to inaugurate. Should he travel again 


Was 


O, no! at least, not yet, for he thought of the 
desires he once had to reach his home and friends ; 
besides this, there were wanting those bright i 





age 
inings with which we are wont to invest the 
ideas of a visit to the Old World, and which he. 


having torn aside the veil of romance e, could not 





deck his thoughts again with such sweet, illusive, 
Should 
he devote himself to some science, and poring 
over musty 


gauzy drape ry; all was real—as it was. 


books, and experimenting 


strange chemicals, deve! »p and discover to the 
world some wonderful agent which should be 


with 


hailed with delight by the economists of nations ¢ 
no! not that. Should he 
Ww : 

Write a hook of travels? 





turn author? 


No! every fool who 
an find a publisher does that. Should he turn 
to that noblest first ove upation of man—farming— 
t 


the tilling of th 





oil? 





* Make his corn and eattle bis only care 
Aod his supreme deiigtt a « vuctry fair’ 


And then he thought of the substantial 
pleasures of such a 
sprngiog, and 


lite, the 


then the 


health from later 


perfect con 





tentiment 


permeating his lighter character, like a vein of 





UNIGN? 22% 


which would open the soarce of every 


joy—far 


from the world's jarring bustle 
He thought of 
and his cheeks glowed more raddily with the 


thoughts; he smiled as though he 


free, amid the 


scented fields all these things 
almost felt 
the sweet, odorous breezes wafted towanls him 
over banks of sweet flowers and the stacks of new 
mown hay, and gathering some of the musical 
munnurs of the tiny brooks over which it sweeps 
towards him, with soft caresses flinging his long 
brown hair over his firmer cheeks, his brighter 
eves. He almost shouted—here then was some 
His 
He would buy a farm, and 
whilst he might indulge in all his intellectual 
pleasures, he would be a 
thought! at last one of the world’s wor 


thing to imagine, here then was real joy 
choice was made 


worker. Glorioas 
ers 
Bat Dick Pembroke was hard to please in the 





| choice ot a homestead ; he had pictured to him- 





selfa charming cottage-built house, almost smoth- 
ered with creeping vines and flowers, situated 
upon a slight eminence, where rich sloping ticlds 
should delight the eve upon every side, a mur- 
muring brook meandering through mysterious 
avenues of pines, and a broad river to be seen in 
the distance, over whose waters he could skim 
with his faigy-like vacht on the warm summer 
afternoons. But this kind of a home it was 
difficult to find. Of course, in the advertisements 
of the New York papers, there were scores of 
such for sale, with every natural beauty improved 
by the art and taste of man, where the fields were 
so rich and productive, and the yearly increase 
so large, that new buiklings had to be constantly 
erected to store the golden grain, and stack the 
sweet hay and sheaved straw; but upon inspec- 
tion, these model farms would dwindle down into 
very profitless, impoverished estates. The mod- 
ern built house with ail the latest “ improve- 
ments,” would become a crazy tumble-down 
tenement, “'th props to keep the structure from 


falling. The “ commodious and extensive out- 


buildings” would be exceedingly primitive in 
structure, consisting for the most part of stakes 
driven into the ground, upon whieh dilapidated 
rails were laid for joists, upon which cedar boughs 
were heaped for an inexpensive roof, which 
would form “extensive cow sheds,” around a 
log barn which would look to have been built 
specially for a rat harbor, instead of a protection 
and comfort for such useful animals as horses. 
“ The wells of fine spring water were oftentimes 
situated in not very romantic dells, the locality 
approached through dark, luxurious grass, dis- 
agreeably suggesting the idea of snakes, and the 
croaking inbabitants of the springs seemed to in- 
timate by their absolute possession, that they 
were not frequently stirred up. The “rich 
meadow lands” were oftentimes unmitigated 
marshes, and the “salubrious healthy country ” 
was celebrated for that very common but de- 
cidedly unromantic disease, “ the ague and fever,” 
with the painful consciousness predominating, 
that you could not possibly take a walk out, but 
what you were sure to meet a rueful-looking 
neighbor, who would dismally inform you that 
“Te was his day!” and who after baving  reli- 
giously received “ his sweat’? was preparing with 
an indescribabie, calm, but (in those districts) 
usual philosophy to go to work again. 

After myriad experiences of this order, Rich- 
ard Pembroke was quite disgusted in’ looking 
after “ places,” and although not one jot abating 
his enthusiasm, he determined to bide his time, 
and not rashly purchase for the purpose of set- 
tling ; but fate determined for him what he found 
so difficult to decide for himself. He received a 
rattling note from his volatile friend, Harry 
Marshall, who had forsaken city life long before, 
and was then leading a farmer’s life in a pic- 
turesque portion of Maryland. Harry’s letter, 
having exhausted all the gossip of his neighbor- 
hood, thus concluded : 








“ But, my dear fellow, I never was hap- 
pier in my lite; to you, who are enjoying all the 
pleasures of a gay, city life, 1 say that there is 
nothing nobler, more ‘soul satisfying, than the 
independent, healthy pursuit of this ‘first oceu- 
pation.’ Jt may seem prosy to you, it is heaven 
tome. I know you must be dreadfully wearied 
with your Operas, Champagne suppers, insipid 
dinners, ceaseless flirtations and faultless toilets ; 
I have had a chance to try both, and ten thon- 
sand to one, Dselect this. *E miss oftentimes the 
companionship of yourself and a few other choice 
friends, but [know you are not complimented 
when [Tsay Tsolace myself with my ‘imported’ 
Durhams, rare ‘Southdowns’ and Chester and 
China hogs; but to be serious, come down and 
piy me a visit next week. Tean't promise you 
a feast worthy of Apicius, such as Delmonirdé or 
that dear Mullet atthe club house used to set as, 
but I will not be such a pagan as to doom you 
to interminable ftlitches of bacon—but Aunt 
Marty shall exercise her best powers to produce 
yon her lightest omelettes and pattes, her most 
ravishing pancakes and incomparatle  jeilies 




















Come, and aithough ] cannot ask the gay Spratt 


or the witty Natt to meet you, whose bon mors 
shall sparkle as we sip our wine (Lhave some 


| genuine Omartagn left yet) Dean at least paar 


| antee you good John Furrow, who is yreat on 


| ditches, and 


your estate—— 


modest Samuel Beech, our great 
oracle for early vegetables, and perhaps dovetail 
in the party, Amalek Ward, who drioks norhing 
but whiskey, and manages always to be eran, 

after soup. And then, | do not de- ft 
ing You a neighbor of mine besides—there ia 
charming old farm here, called the ‘Dairy’ (1 
hate the name, for everybody bas the * Dairy 
which is forsale. know you will tall in love 
with the quaint, old Revolationary house, so J 
want you to doff the fine linen and broadcloth, 
don your homely woolens, and come look afier 


airot mak- 











Thus chatted Harry Marshall to his friend, and 


the next train Dick Pembroke was en rowle for 


Maryland ; bat he had a plan of hus own i 
i 


yew, 





ar 





he did not intend to spoil it by aequeinting 
his friend Marshall with in—bat he 
mined to be Dairy ar 


t 


was deter 


see this perhaps present 





himself to his delighted friend as his near nei 





bor. He therefore travelled qmetivy to Mary 
land, and was conveyed from the rajiroad sta 
tion nearly to his destination by stage, the driver 
of which was one of those aity hie 
feilows who seem born just to fli ene stations, 


from whom he learned al! aboot the country, the 

farmers, the crops ar 

friend Marshall 
“Why, sir, d've see Mr Marsha 


woud vay 


{ a coc) deal aboot he old 


the driver 


he just mokes the beat farmer for 9 


gentleman, in all these parts It would do roe 
















































“ Machines !"' from Pembroke, wonderingly. 
“Yes, sir. His mowers, corn-shellers, seed- 
sowers, and—" 


“O yes, yes! But tell me,” Pembroke sudden- | 





a fine old wood, 
and could see a large house and extensive white- 
washed outbuildings in the distance, “ what farm 
is that ?” 

“, that’s nothing, sir.”” 

“ Nothing ?” 
surprise. 

“No, sir, only Walnut Ridge—the other's the 
farm.” 


ly exclaimed, as they drove by 


asked his interlocutor, with 


“Why, what do you mean? Sarely that is a 
very pretty place, and there looks to be consider- 
able land about it.” 

“ Well, sir, you see the Dairy Farm yonder, 
with the big brick house on the hill there, that is 
a tract, sir, of over a thousand acres, and Wal- 
nut Ridge is only a little slice now—but it is a 
sud story, sir,’’ added the driver, with a good 
deal of feeling. 

“ What is that?” asked Pembroke, curiously, 
and not a little amnsed at the man’s lugubrious 
countenance. 

“Why, sir, old Gaybrooke—he used to be 

Colonel Gaybrooke when he lived in the big 
house—owned the whole of the Dairy at one 
time, and lived like a gentleman. 0, sir, I re- 
member when the house was crowded with lots 
of company from Baltimore—there was driving 
and riding, hunting foxes and duck shooting, 
parties and suppers, no end to ’em, and the old 
colonel was as courtly as a king, everybody liked 
him, and he had the best lot of niggers in Har- 
ford, and the farm was like a garden-patch, it 
was, sir. Well, all at once it was whispered the 
old man was in trouble, that he had signed notes 
for other people which he had to pay. Then he 
tried to sell part of the estate, and as money was 
very scarce then, he could not raise enough by 
this means. Well, it was advised that he should 
sell off a few head of his niggers, but the old 
man loved them too much for that, and he said 
‘his boys should have a home while he had one.’ 
But Gaybrooke grew sadder and sadder, and he 
commenced to neglect the place ; the fences tum- 
bled down and weren’t put up again, and the 
Dairy wasn’t half-cropped. To make a long 
story short, the sheriff at last got hold of every- 
thing, and the whole place was bought for a 
song, and they soon after moved to Walnut 
Ridge, just at the end there of the estate. The 
man who purchased the farm soon moved upon 
it with his family, but they didn’t stay there long, 
for they declared it was haunted, that footsteps 
could be heard all over the house at night, and 
windows slamming awful.” 

And the driver’s eyes got bigger as he was tell- 
ing it. 

“Since then these folks have been trying to 
sell it, sir, but nobody will live there. But it’s 
a great pity for the old place to go down so, and 
more, for that matter, for poor old Gaybrooke 
and his daughter.” 

“ Daughter—ah, he has a daughter, then ?” 

We are afraid Dick Pembroke was not interest- 
ed in Walnut Ridge fully till then. 

“Q yes, sir,” continued this budget of news, 
‘as pretty a thing as there is in the country. 
Ah, it must be a change for her, what with gov- 
ernesses at home, dancing and music-masters, 
horses and her own servants, she must feel it 
sharp, sir—very sharp. Did you say, sir, you 
were going all the way up to Churchville ?”” 

“No; [think I will alter my mind, and take 
aramble over this old farm. Your account has 
interested me.” 

“What, not over the house /” said the driver, 
with real concern in his tones. 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“Well, sir—well—Who-a ! Ho-o!—you know 
best, of course. But I wouldn’t go into that 
house—no, not if you would plug this whipstock 
with gold. I wouldn’t—” 

Pembroke smiled at the driver’s extravagant 
ideas of being bribed to enter the haunted house, 
but laughing gaily, he bounded from the stage, 
shouted a good-by, and darted through the 
erazy old gateway directly towards Walnut 
Ridze. 








CHAPTER IL. 
THE MYSTERIOUS INTRUDER. 


Arrer Pembroke left the communicative driv- 
er, he strolled along leisurely towards the smaller 
buildings which had been described to him as 
Walnut Ridge, and he could not but be pleased 
with the beauty of the scenery surrounding him. 
At the left, upon a gentle rise, were the neat- 
looking buildings on the Ridge. Before him the 
quaint, sombre-looking house of the main farm, 
built of good solid English brick, and looking as 
staunch now as it was in seventeen hundred and 
something, when it was put up; on all sides the 
beautiful tields sloping towards the dark woods 
on one side, and to the broad, placid river beyond, 
on the other. Way off in the distance, amidst 
picturesque groups of pines, which from his po- 
sition almost looked impenetrable, the clay chim- 
neys of “quarter” houses loomed above their 
waving tops, and the cheerful songs of the ne- 
groes at work were borne faintly to his ears. On 
every side the fields were rich with golden grain, 
orthe tall grass intervening and looking like 
beds of emeralds ; the pleasant quiet, that sooth- 
ing, dreamy stillness in the air, that feeling of 
peace and repose which the country always 
brings to him who is satiated with the bustle, 
glitter and pomp of the world of the cities, in 
this hour pervaded the soul of Pembroke, and 
he felt almost sad that he was so near the house 
at Walnut Ridge, he longed so much to stroll 
listlessly, carelessly along, his feet straying into 
pleasant, untrodden paths, almost without his 
thoughts controlling them. 

But he stood before the door of the house at 
Walnut Ridge 
house, the buzzing of the flies only relicving the 
dead quiet everywhere; but he had searcely 


All was quiet in and about the 


placed his hand upon the door to knock, when a 
fierce-looking terrier monster flew from behind 
the wood-pile, and with dreadful bark, and a 
prodigal display ot teeth, seemed disposed to 
test the tenderness of the stranger's calf, who 
found now that he would be fully occupied ia 
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| preventing that disagreeable action. He seized a 
short stick of wood and parried off the fierce 
tusks ably, but the animal was indefatigable, and 


attacked at all points, and there is no doubt but | 


| refuse two offers from young men who were all 


| what he would have succeeded in beating inthe | 


outposts and taking the fort by storm, had not 
an ally unexpectedly arrived in the person of an 
imbecile-looking colored boy, who had only to 
shout: 

“Hit hi! Snap—hi—be off wid you!” for 
the dog to creep sullenly, and by his mournful- 
looking eyes and voracious mouth, we risk but 
little in saying, regretfully, away. 

But this charitable action performed, said 
darkey seemed to think his politeness should 
cease, fur he stood regarding the heated and put 
ing stranger with curious eyes, and at last opened 
his wonderful mouth, from the depths of which 
issued, as from some caverned recess, a most dis- 
cordant laugh. 

“Hi-yi! Snap come a-near—hab you. 
Ha, ha, ho, ho!” 

“ You rascal, what are you laughing at?” said 
the poor, provoked citizen. “I'll teach you.” 
And he made a bound, caught the darkey by the 
neck, and had given him three or four hearty 
cuffs before the negro was aware that he was 
caught, and it was now evident the poor black 
was but half-witted, for although he had a heavy 
body, his head was diminutive and illy formed, 
and the instant he had received Pembroke’s cuffs, 
he slunk down upon the earth, doubled himself 
up in a most ludicrous shape, and uttered such a 
baby-like, pitiful yell, that had notits sound been 
so comical, his chastiser would really have been 
sorry fur what he had done. He was upon the 
point of raising him up, and felt vexed enough to 
give him another cuff for his childishness, when 
a hand was laid lightly upon his arm. He turned 
around impatiently and met a pair of most beau- 
tiful brown eyes gazing reproachfully at him. 

“Miss—ma’am—I beg your pardon,” he 
stammered. 

“Don’t whip that poor boy, sir,” the owner of 
the brown eyes said.“ He is not exactly right, 
and has had trouble enough, poor fellow !’”” 

“O, miss, I really beg pardon. I came over 
to look at the ‘Dairy,’ when the dog attacked 
me, and after the boy called him off, he aroused 
my anger by laughter; but I am very sorry— 
very.” 

The young lady received his intended + pology 
coolly enough, indeed, and then invited him into 
the house to see her father, who would show him 
the farm. He followed her in, feeling very mean 
and properly ashamed of himself, and could any 
abasement been found which would have removed 
the remeinbrance of his conduct from the beau- 
tiful girl’s mind, we are sure at that moment 
Dick Pembroke would have accepted it. Mr. 
Gaybrooke soon received the stranger, and with 
stately courtesy showed him all over the place. 
But what charmed Pembroke particularly, was 
the remarkable looking house, with its wide halls, 
the high windows and lofty ceilings—the former 
with the deep, old-fashioned « the an- 
vient looking stairways, the wainscotted rooms all 
indicative of an age passed away. Then the 
cellars and the heavy archways of solid stone, 
and the grand, grim old fire-places before which 
our Revolutionary grandmothers have hob- 
nobbed perhaps, the curious carvings and heavy 
mouldings along the ceilings, and everything 
massive and solid as stone, brick, and well-sea- 
soned heavy wood could make it. The wide loft 
or attic, through the centre of which the chim- 
ney passed—and this attic being unplastered, the 
great weight of the beams and trusses used in the 
construction of the noble old building could be 
contrasted with the flimsy structures of the pres- 
ent day—all these things charming Pembroke 
more than the broad stretch of beautiful land 
and the glorious prospect of the noble Bush 
River; for he was looking upon the building as a 
relic of the Revolutionary era, and with some- 
what of an antiquarian’s eye. He became the 
owner of the Dairy Farm, and we will shortly tell 
the reader why he called it Walnut Ridge. 
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The autumn following the summer of Rich- 
ard Pembroke’s purchase, he eame down from 
New York to take up his residence in the haunted 
mansion of the Dairy. During the summer he 
had extensive repairs going on about all the out- 
buildings, but he allowed no Vandal hand to 
touch a column, or disturb a moulding of the 
old brick mansion-house—that was sacred prop- 
erty. The neighbors far and near were canvass- 
ing the new proprietor. Many pronounced him 
a blockhead, more, a foolhardy, during young 
man, to suppose he could dwell in peace in the 
haunted house, when so many brave men had 
been terrified beyond endurance. But the fact is, 
Dick Pembroke cared not a whit about ghosts 
or goblins; he was as brave as a lion, above all 
superstition, and was proceeding to make himself 
comfortable as rapidly as possible—but he had 
some secret, Very secret plans of his own, which 
we cannot divulge just now. 

And when the brown autumn came, Richard 
Pembroke moved to warm, genial Maryland. 
What though the dead leaves strewed the shaded 
walks, and cracked and rustled crisply beneath 
his bounding step! What though the sweet wild 
flowers were withered and pale, and through the 
dim woods which loomed up beyond the brown 
meadows the winds bleak and cold were dying 
witha moan! What though the fro-t hung 
blackening on the shrubs, and the dewdrops fell 
from them in frozen showers, and the many-hued 
leaves upon every tree and bush blended the gay 
and beautifal, the mournful and the tender ‘— 
His heart was as fresh and green as summer with 
her bright flowers and singing birds, for he was 
conscious of a more tender heart, a more en- 
larged soul, a sweeter hope, a brighter faith. 
He was living in a delicious dream. 
a fearful 
spasm which would rend his heart, 
faith. May he not awake! 
| Ah, it is very sweet to love—and Richard Pem- 
broke was in love. 


Should he 


awake, it would be with shudder, a 
destroy his 


hope and blast his 


In love with beautiful lithe Milly Gaybrooke. 
And she was worthy the affection of any mun, 
and had not cruel fortune deserted ber father, 
crowds of suitors would have been bowing at 
her shrine. 








very well—good farmers who understood the ap- 
plication of lime and bone-dust thoroughly, bat 
unfortunately lacked &@ very mysterious and not 
easily to-be-detined requisite—sow ; who had no 
sympathies fur any disease greater than the “ hol- 
low horn” or “ potato rot,”” and would by no 
means think of procuring a wife to perform any 
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the wainscotting, from which Lembroke could 
make out a dim tracery of old beading, which 


| seemed to support some pictures that he had 


| must have passed another half hoar. 


purer, higher, nobler duties, than to milk cows, | 
make butter, and drop corn in busy season if | 


help was short. And they asked Milly to marry 
them in much the same way as they would bid 
for a pair of short-horns, and were refused, as we 
before remarked ; for, although their adversity 
had taught poor Milly proper humility, she could 
not quite crush out the seeds of her early educa- 
tion, and choke out the refinement of heart and 
feeling which was innate. 

She had always treated Pembroke with polite- 
ness, but yet with a dignitied coldness, which 
taught him she expected, if he recognized her at 
all—he, the rich proprietor—it must be as his 
equal, and at the same time conveyed to him, 
when he addressed her tenderly, that she would 
not be foolish enough to engage in any flirtation. 
Brave heart! Strong, womanly faith! respect 
follows in thy train. And now the elegant man 
of the world, he who was wealthy aad travelled, 
and could select with confidence the brightest 
gem from out the glittering casket of the elite of 
cities, was timid as a w6man when he approached 
that simple country maiden, and feared and trem- 
bled lest she might despise him. He dreamed 
of her, whispered her ame tenderly to the chill 
autumn winds, almost boping their harsh gales 
would carry it to her nlore softly than he spoke 
it; blushed when they met like any bumpkin, 
and if her dress toucWtd his, would think how 
delicious the slightest contact of the beloved was, 
and go home to the grim old house, and sitting 
in the deep embrasure of the window, with the 
cold moonlight gliding into the deep corners, 
lighting up some strange carved head or shape, 
he would dream of her,as tenderly and fondly as 
any school boy, and thén run off into a thousand 
wild fancies of ‘how ‘gomplete would this old 
house be if she were here, if sie could but occupy 
this seat by me, and Aer merry, musical voice 
sound through these wide halls.” = And then he 
would dash to the blazing fire in the wide fire- 
place, light the lamps, expel the melancholy 
moonlight, and smoke religiously until nearly 
midnight, and tumble through the night with un- 
quiet dreams, but with all he could not forget the 
fairy Milly. 

But the spirits which haunted the old house. 
Did not Pembroke hear the strange noises which 
it was alleged drove all its former occupants from 
the premises? He did, reader, and night after 
night did he seek a solytion of the mystery, but 
without throwing any light upon the subject. At 
various hours of the night woultl he be startled 
from a quiet slumber by dull, creaking noises, 
like the drawing back of some old panel from its 
unused case, or the flashing of strange, flickering 
lights through the chggnber, which would pen- 
etrate the shadows here and there, and then sud- 
denly disappear, permeating the darkness and 
then gradually melting in the gloom ; then the 
sound of footsteps coming and going as though 
in ordinary occupation, coming nearer and near- 
er, then ceasing suddenly. On several occasions 
he had searched every nook and corner of the 
spacious habitation, expecting at each moment 
to come suddenly upon the mysterious nocturnal 
intruder, yet no traces could be found of any 
human being who could possibly make such 
noises as he heard. But still, at such times he 
would instinctively feel that some presence was 
near—at times he fancied he felt alhuman breath 
upon his cheek. But when he paused and 
searched, his blood would run cold to find him- 
self the only human being awake and restless, 
wandering at dead of night in this mansion, with 
his flickering light casting strange shadows over 
the grotesque mouldings, and carved ancient 
heads and figures, each one of which seemed at 
such times to be endowed with myriad eyes, each 
one of which would start and blink and glare 
upon him. 

But still, when daylight came, and the broad, 
genial sunlight penetrated his spacious chambers, 
he would laugh at his foolish fears, and vow that 
no ghosts or hobgoblins should drive him from 
the neighborhood of her whom he loved so dearly. 
But when night again came round he grew un- 
easy, and prolonged the hours in the lower parts 
of the house considerably before he retired to his 
chamber. 

It was a blustering, windy night in the latter 
part of October. Dick Pembroke felt uncom- 
monly lonely upon this night, and pictured to 
himself a thousand times the figure of Milly 
Gaybrooke gracing the comfortable vacant chair 
upon the opposite side of the fireplace, her plump, 
round arms nestled among the downy soft cush- 
ions, her fair, oval face with the faint color grow- 
ing into deep, happy blushes as her soft, brown 
eyes looked fondly upon him. Him—faugh! 
He knew he was growing sentimental as asixteen- 
year-old boarding-school miss, but had she not 
spoken to him so kindly to-day? Had not she 
relayed somewhat her coldness? No, Richard 
T. Pembroke—no! And the fire cracked the 
negative fiercely out to him, as the last spark 
died upon the hearth, and he had to yo to bed, 
miserable bache'or, to get rid of solitude. No 
lights—no fire—if possible no thoughts. 

He ascended into his chamber, and after retir- 
ing and mal.ing himself generally wretched with 
his thoughts, not one of which originated in com- 
mon sense, was invested with judgment, or end- 
ed in resolution, he fell into an uneasy slumber. 
It must have been midnight when he awoke, for 


| the old brass clock in the dining-room below, lad, 


| seemed to 


with an eccentricity habitual to it, just strack 
twenty, and he gazed around him timidly, for he 
feel 


that unaccountable presence, 


| which the most of us have experienced without 


As it was, she had been obliged to | 


how our belief or 





being able to define ginates, and 
vet we are certain that there is a wakeful, human 
observer by, as that we have no reason to believe 
so from optical evidence. So Richard Pembroke 
felt, and he peered cautiously towards the fire- 
place. There, the backlog was still 
a smouldering, defiant sort of way, and ever and 
anov coudescended to throw a fitful light across 


urning in 





hung there. Then all was obscure again, and 
sleeping, waking, and dozing off again, Pembroke 
He awoke 
Heavens! what 
When his eyes unclosed, and 


partially, stupidly once more. 
a sight he beheld ! 
took in with a waking man’s glance the objects 
in the room, they rested upon a figure standing 
nearly over him; a light (it seemed to bea 
small lantern) was held close to his head, partly 
aside, and flashed a bright, blinding beam full 
into his eyes, and scarcely could he compre- 
hend his position, ere the figure turned and 
seemed to float rather than walk to the opposite 
side of the large apartment. Ina moment P’em- 
broke had recovered his presence of mind; he 
sprang quickly from his bed and darted upon 
the intruder. He could not escape him now—he 
Pem- 
broke reached forth his hand to seize the strange | 
visitor by a long cloak that he wore, when sud- 
denly, without a word, with an unusual, excited 
motion, the pursued seemed to touch some secret 
spring in the wainscotting, it flew wide apart 
with a slight, creaking noise, and before the be- 
wildered Pembroke could recover his surprise, 
the panels shut with a click in his face, mach 
the same as we have seen traps in pantomimes, 
and silence reigned as profound as though the 
stillness of night had never been disturbed by any 
weird presence. 

A light was struck, and every portion of the 
wainscotting critically examined, but not one ir- 
regular surface could be detected, or any portion 
moved, and the next day was spent in as fruitless 
endeavors as the previous night. Here then, was 
a mystery. And when Pembroke considered it, 
he had no difficulty in deciding that his strange 
visitor was a human being, and had no doubt 
that it was some deeplaid plot to cause the de- 
sertion of the Dairy for some nefarious purpose, 
and he determined now to watch with zeal for the 
return of his midnight visitor, that he might 
bring him to a strict account. He confided his 
plans to none; upon himself he took all the dan- 
ger, and providing himself with a good sword 
and an incomparable ‘“ Colt’s patent,’”’ he felt 
himself quite able to meet and overcome any 
common adversary. Faithfully did he watch 
night after night—no re-appearance, until his 
haggard face began to attest how his loss of rest 
was injuring him; but still he was determined 
to keep his vigil. It was now nearly three weeks 
since the strange intrusion. A bitter cold night 
in November, snow had fallen during the day, 
and as Pembroke had taken a long walk before 
he dined, he felt unusually fatigued, and about 
twelve o'clock his head fell upon his arms, rest- 
ing upon the round table in front of the fire in 
his room, and he slept soundly, very soundly 
from pure exhaustion. In about an hour he 
awoke suddenly with his hands upon his pistol, 
and there before him, right at his bedside, was 
the cloaked figure standing motionless. He was 
petrified. He raised his weapon—should he fire ? 
No, not upon an unarmed man. He arose from 
the table, his form was quivering with excite- 
ment, his long, curling hair was in disorder 
around his handsome face. Still the tigure stood 
like stone, his back towards the advancing Pem- 
broke, and the long, dark cloak folded around 
him, while the light which was in the figure’s 
hand played on theempty bed. So still, so quiet, 
surely this was nota human soul. Pembroke 
crept towards him like a tiger about to bound 
upon his prey, his fingers closing about the butt 
of his revolver with a nervous grip. He glanced 
upon the floor as he advanced—there was snow 
upon the carpet! Now he was sure he hada 
living man to deal with, he ground out these 
words beneath his set teeth, in angry excitement : 

“Villain! I have you at last!” 

Still almost motionless, the figure stood like a 
grim iron statue, if we except a shudder which 
ran through his frame, as Pembroke spoke ; but 
instead of turning and confronting him, or flying, 
he moved quietly, slowly, away from the bedside, 
as softly and noisele-sly as though wading through 
down. Pembroke fell back ; he was awe struck ; 
there was something dreadful in all this. 


was almost to the side of the apartment. 


Slow- 
ly, mournfully the ture moved around that 
room, stopping at intervals and uttering such 
a deep, melancholy sigh, that it was grievous to 
hear it, so exquisitely sad it seemed, while Rich- 
ard Pembroke, who a moment before was the 
furious man, was melted by such a tender 
sound of mournful heart-grief. Spellbound he 
watched the walker, as he approached more rapid- 
ly the side where he last disappeared. His pistol 
was now hanging in his nerveless grasp, down 
by his side, and the intruder might almost have 
struck him to the ground without resistance, #0 
much was he affected by the strange power of 
But now the 
dark-robed stranger had reached the portion of 


this person and his movements. 


the room from which his last exit was made, the 
spring was pressed, the panels tlew open, and in 
another instant the figure would pass through 
But Pembroke seemed to recover his senses, he 
sprang forward rapidly, the pistol fell from his 
hand, and in falling the trigger was strack violent- 
ly against the sharp edye of the iron fender, and 
a loud and deafening report followed. Pembroke 
had clatched the cloak, there was a shrick, and 
when the heavy cloak was dragged away, there, 








in the secret recess, stood Miliy Gay/rooke ! 





But one instant did she look around her; she 
seemed with a woman's quickness to comprehend 


her position ; her startled, terrified companion, 
his pale face blanched whiter as he gazed wonder 
ingly at her, the cloak he held in his hand, the 
secret panel which led into what was formerly 


her own chamber, and now his—all, all burst 


upon her like a flash. She had been a somnam 
bulist when a girl, bad often wandered from her 
home, and into dangerous places. Now—heav 


ens'—she had been walking in hia chamber 


These thoughts seemed to set her mad, her brain 


was ina whirl, for a moment ber vision was 
clouded, and then with a faint, heart rending 
moan, she sank upon the cold slau in the secret 


recess, SWOORINC 


Bat now Pembroke understood all. In an in 


stant he recognized the somnambalist, and she 


had scarcely falicn, ere he lifted her in his arms, 


roak 





and carried her into the room, chating her haus 
and bathing her temples as tenderly and respe:t 
fully as though she was a dear sister, but O, how 
much dearer she was to him, as she lay cold and 
white before him. Bat when with sobs and hys 
terical tears she recovered from her swoon, he 
liow 
he had watched, had heard the sounds, and saw 


tenderly re assured her, and told her all 


the cloaked form, and how he supposed, she was 
so pecuharly organized, that since her misfor 
tunes her mind would naturally be directed to 
her dear old home, and consequently to her own 
chamber, and how he hoped now that she would 
consent to be his own dear wife, and give him 
leave to love and cherish her always, as he 
had done from the moment he saw her sweet 
face at Walnut Ridge; and how she must not 
refuse him now through any false pride, for she 
must remember, too, how happy her dear old 
father would be to come and live again at the 
vld place—and how—and how— 


Bat the sobs were only of joy now, and the 


| large brown eyes were full of grateful, happy 


tears, and the little plump, white hand reposed se 
trustingly in his large palm. And QO, it was such 
happiness there by the warm firelight, in the still- 
ness of the night, to find themselves so «wee tly, 
unexpectedly beloved. — But of course Richard 
T. Pembroke must see Milly Gaybrooke hone 
right away, to Walnut Kidge (God bless it! 
That shall be the name of the whole farm), and 
of course, the long black cloak must be wrapped 
tightly round the swect somnambulist, and of 
course Dick Pembroke’s arm formed a proper 
band at the waist to keep it in place, and of course, 
of course— No matter what that sour bachelor 
neighbor Harry Marshall says—they form the 
dearest, best married couple in the country. Aud 
QO, do go and see the quaint, old, historical house, 
and to tind the way, be sure to inquire (if even 
twenty miles away) for Walnut Ridge. 
=_--—-+ 
“GOING TO DO IT.” 

“ Geing to do it,” never made a fortune, built 
a house, or won a name. “ Going to do it” bas 
been the bane of more people than would fill the 
census of a dozen New Yorks. The man who 
is always “ going to do it,” rarely if ever does it. 
The only thing be does do is to go out of the 
world without doing it. If he has a task which 
must be done, he at once announces, with a yreat 
deal of boasting and a great waste of words, time 
and breath, that be is“ yoing to do it.’ And 
while he is thus “ going to do it,” somebody who 
is not suspected of “ poing to do it,”’ does it and 
reaps the reward. —/’ortiand Transcript. 
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Give to a grief a little time, and it softens to a 
regret, and yrows beautiful, at last, and we cher- 
ish it as we do some old, dim picture of the dead. 
—B. F. Taylor. 
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The Milk Tree. 

In a narrative of travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 
just published, Mr. Wallace describes an extraordinary 
tree called the milk tree, which was one of the first won- 
ders he saw near Para. The fruit is eatable, and full of a 
rich and very juicy pulp, but #trangest of all is the veye- 
table milk, which exudes in abundance when the bark is 
cut. It bas about the consistence of thick cream, and 
but for a very slight peculiar taste. could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine produce of the cow. From 
some logs that bad lain nearly a month in the yard, sev- 
eral notches were cut with an axe, and ina minute the 
rich sap Was rus ming out in great quantities. It was col- 
lected in « basin, diluted with water, strained and brought 
home at tea time and at breakfast next morning. The 
peculiar flavor of the milk seemed rather to improve the 
quality of the tea, and give it as good a color as rich 
eream ; in coffee it ix equally good. The milk is also ured 
for glue, and it is said to be as durable as that used by 
carpenters 


A rare Curiosity. 

A specimen of the aerolite stones which fell in Summit 
county, Ohio, recently, has been exbibited at Pittsburg 
It is the largest one that fell, and is almost indescribable 
as to shape, being so irregular; but we should cell it a 
quintason. Its weight is one hundred and three pounds. 
It contains a considerable quantity of salphurate of iron 
and some nickel. Very many of these stones fell during 
the sail shower, yet no one was injured. The one of 
which we are writing was seen to fall, but eo buried itself 
that it was with considerable dificulty found 
sume it will be taken to the Smithsonian. or some other 
seleotific iustitute. A professor of Yale is making euch 
examination of these stones as he thinks will enable him 
to tell whence they fell 


We pre- 





A wonderful Ape. 

A vigorous specimen of the ape family called eynorpha- 
les. or dog-headed, has been presented to the soolowteal 
gardens at Marseilles by a skipper The animal iv anid 
to be prodigiously strong. and equally savage. He made 
desperate efforts to seize some of the sailors, to whom he 
had a dislike, and a very strong iron chain was new 








wary 
to restrain him. They were even obliged to saw off some 
of his canine teeth. His appearance is very odd, the bead 
being exceedingly lowg, the muzzle occupying two thirds 
of the whole, the eyelids flerh colored, the limbs elongated 


and slender, and the tail the same dimensions at the 





body. He ia beginning to behave himeelf respectably 


now, but at first he was extremely fierce and sulky 


An old Umbrella. 

The Hartford Courant eays:—An umbrella, at least 
fifty years old, in perfect repair, and worth a dosen of our 
modern uinbrel!as, was left in our office some time ago by 
a gentieman who inherited it from his ater, who carried 


it for fifty years, and dying at the age of eighty -two, ieft 





itasan heir-ioom to her brother The od gentiemen 
forgetting that be bad been in the counting room, eeareh 
ed every where that he could think of for hie loet rele to 
vain Tle was delight-d the other day on dropping in to 
look over the exchanges, to me his old fiend, the um 
brella. quietly awaiting him 


An Infernal Machine. 
Sener Gonzales de Caudamo, owner of the reliroad from 


Lima to Caliag. received a note from an anon) mour rourre 


jemanding a thousand d re, teling bim be stow d die 
on @ certein day. if the me 


ey was not forthroming 


Candime who loves money Letter tham hi life parl ro 


attention to the threat (m the day desiguated « men 
entered bis fine Louse with a Lor under hie orm, and wee 
a bis way op staire & Senor « rem, when he 


arcilentaliy dropped the box An explosion followed 


joing © good deal of damage t the house, but po one was 

injured 

Strange Discovery 
Wonders are the « 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO LINNIE D. 


BY LENA LYLB 


It is springtime, Linnie, springtime, 
The birds begin to sing; 

The shrubs send forth their blossoms, 
To meet the bright young spring. 

There are roves in her bosom, 
There are garlands in her hair, 

And she strews the air with fragrance, 
As she dances here and there. 


It is apringtime, Linnie, epringtime, 
The grassy carpets glow; 

And the tinted woodland blossoms 
Their timid faces show, 

Just peeping from their couches, 
From their beds of emerald green, 

At the brilliant skies above them, 
And the sunset’s golden sheen. 


It is springtime, Linnie, dearest, 
The spring has come again, 

With her breath of dewy fragrance, 
Buds and blossoms in her train. 

O, that in thy heart, dear Linuie, 
Lovely spring may ever be 

Fr-ighted with her golden pleasures, 
Is my earuest wish for thee! 


May angels guard and guide thee, 
Through life’* tempestuous sea; 
May joy be heavy laden 
With its rich gems for thee ; 
May all you love be worthy, 
And ever true to thee: 
But mid thy joys and sorrows, 
Will Linnie think of me? 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


WHO WON HER? 





+ BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 

« Lesiir.” 

But Leslie Leonard, lying stretched out at 
full length on the green turf at my side, with his 
hands clasped beneath his head and his blue 
eyes half-shut, made no reply. The sunshine, 
streaming brokenly through the dancing leaves 
of the tree above us, played over his broad, 
white forehead and glorified his beautiful 
Raphael face. 

“ Leslie.” 

“Don’t disturb me when I am_ engaged. 
Ladies grand chain !”” 

“In mercy’s name, Leslie, what are you 
doing ?”’ L asked, bewildered 

“ Calling the changes,” he replied, quietly. 

“Who for?” Leried, beginning to havea dim 
idea of his meaning, as I followed his gaze to a 
bar of sunshine in which some insects were 
sporting. 

“Those flies. They dance the ‘Lancers’ as 
well as ever I saw it danced in my life. The 
only trouble is, that they will persist in chang- 
ing partners on the floor. Forward and address ! 
There—did you ever see a figure gone through 
with better in your life?” 

I could not forbear smiling, but the next in- 
stant I was serious again. 

“T wish you would let the flies alone and talk 
with me,” I said, after a pause. 

“ Well, when this figure is through. Balance 
at the corners !” 

As he lay in that position of luxuriant indo- 
lence with a half-smile parting the ripe redness of 
his lips, I gazed as I had never gazed before on 
the perfect beauty of his face. I contrasted it 
with my own as I had seen it that morning in 
my mirror, and then pressed my teeth into my 
under lip until the blood came. How I envied 
him his pink and white complexion, his yellow 
curls and dark-lashed, blue eyes! But it was 
not for my own gratification that I coveted his 
beauty. No, indeed. I liked my own dark, 
irregularly-featured face best, but I knew the eye 
of the woman [ loved would be charmed with 
his roses and lilies. She loved beauty, as all 
women do, in any shape, and could I hope that 
she would turn from his winning eyes to my 
plain face, knowing nothing of the great, wor- 
shipping heart that beat for her in my bosom # 

“It is not right,” I muttered. “ He is none 
the more worthy of her because his face is per- 
fect. O, if she only knew!” 

“What are you talking about, John? and 
what do you want of me? Tell me while my 
dancers are choosing partners.” 

He turned, bright-eyed and smiling, towards 
meas he spoke. I looked at him steadily a 
moment, and then, bending forward, I laid my 
hand upon his arm. 

“ Leslie, do you love Ellen Vernon ?” 

Was it my strong will that held his gaze? 
for the blue eyes did not flinch, though a soft 
color, delicate and rich as the blush of a girl, 
tinged his oval cheeks, and the smile died on his 
lips. 

“Why, John, what is the matter 3” he cried, 
raising himself up after a moment and laying his 
hand on my shoulder. I was tempted to shake 
off the friendly touch but did not, only repeated 
my question. 

“Tell me why you ask me this?” he said, 
wonderingly. 

“Answer me first. Do you love Ellen Ver- 
non?” 

“T do.” 

He made answer in a firm tone with his face 
flushing and his eyes darkening. I dropped my 
gaze and turned away. 

Kneeling beside me on the grass he wound his 
arm about my neck. 

“John, dear boy—for Heaven’s sake, tell me 
what you mean!” 

In my bitter, jealous mood, the gentle, anx- 
ious tone chafed me, the caress seemed an insult. 

“ Save your blandishments and soft words for 
your wooing, though you will hardly need them 
with that face of yours,” I said, shortly, with- 
drawing from his encircling arms. 

He rose to his feet and stood looking at me 
as if he feared I was insane. I would not raise 
my eyes, but looking through my lashes ina 
sullen way, I saw a light flash over his features 
as if he comprehended me at last, and then I 
met his gaze. He drew a quick breath, and with 
a nervous movement tossed the fair hair away 
from his face. Then coming to where I stood 








leaning against the trank of a tree, for I had | 


arisen, he laid his hand on my arm. 

“John, this must not be,” he said. “We 
have been true friends too long to be divided 
now. That we love the same woman is a sign 
of good taste in both, I think. 
and whoever wins must wear.” 

He smiled in his winning way, and tried to 
steal his hand into mine as he spoke. It was an 
old trick of his. I had seen that look and man- 
ner a hundred times in his boyhood when seek- 
ing reconciliation after a quarrel. 
sheer force of habit, I was about to take his hand, 


but recollecting myself I drew back. How dare 


We must be fair, | 


Through | 


| 





He looked bewilderingly at my face so chang- 
ed by time, and with the dark hair that shaded it 
streaked with gray, and then with the old sud- 


| den lighting up of his eves, which I remembered 


he speak in that way to me when we stood side | 


by side where our faces and forms were reflected 
in the water? It was an insult, a mockery. I 
told him so. 

“Tt can never be,” Isaid. “One must give 
up to the other, or we must choose between her 
and our friendship. I cannot kiss you or take 
your hand, knowing that if you were able you 
would rob me of my dearest hold on life. I 
cannot be your friend and Ellen Vernon’s lover 
while you support the same claim. You must 
choose between us.” : 

Standing silent, his gaze wandered across the 
river shining like glass, across the meadow blue 
with wild pea blossoms, on the other side, across 
the wide, brown road beyond, with cattle grazing 
on either side, and rested at last on a low, red 
farmhouse, with two large maples before it. And 
in a great swing which was fastened to the 
boughs of one of them, Ellen Vernon swayed 
back and forth. My heart stood still at the 
sight—Leslie’s cheek flushed. 

He turned suddenly to me again, at last, and 
I could see pain in the clear depths of his eyes 
as he spoke. 

“Think a moment, John. 
forever in this way ?”” 

“Tf you will not—” I commenced. 

“T never will,” hoe interrupted quickly. 
“You will not be fair or generous. You are 
like a school boy who would fetter his competi- 
tor’s feet when prepared for a race, and then run 
for the prize alone. Of course, I will not con- 
sent to your terms!” 

“Very well, then. That is all.” 

With my arms folded across my chest, I turn- 
ed away from him and walked slowly along the 
bank of the river. I thought that he would fol- 
low me, and ask for a good-by grasp of the 
hand, but he did not. At a bend of the stream 
T glanced back and saw him standing alone un- 
der the tree where I had left him, his gaze wan- 
dering over the river and meadow and road, and 
resting again on the snowy-robed figure that 
flitted back and forth beneath the old maples 
which stood before the door of the little, red, 
farmhouse. I held my hand over my face to 
smother a sob, which I thought in my selfishness 
he was unworthy of, as the love I had cherished 
for him died in my heart, and was carried away 
by dark thoughts as a corpse is borne forth by 
stern-visaged bearers. Then lonely, unloved, 
despairing, I pursued my way. 


Are we to part 


Well, the summer passed by. During its 
months I had offered myself to Ellen Vernon 
and been refused. It was no disappointment. 
I had never expected that she would marry me, 
for Lhad never been fool-hardy enough to con- 
strue her friendliness into a warmer sentiment. 
But I asked her to marry me in sheer despera- 
tion—because I was wearing my life away, and 
because the certainty that she would not be my 
wife was no harder to bear after I had asked 
her than before. I met Leslie very seldom dur- 
ing that time, and we never spoke to each other 
when we did meet. The last time I saw him we 
passed each other in the street and Ellen Vernon 
was leaning on his arm. 

The next day I went to New York. In the 
hurry and strife of business old memories were 
lost. ‘The years rolled by. I becamea wealthy, 
intluential man. On my thirtieth birthday, I 
married my partner's daughter, slipping the 
bridal ring on her white finger with a last sigh 
for Ellen Vernon. My wife was beautiful, re- 
fined, intelligent and sweet-tempered. I grew 
a scoffer at the theory of first love. Little chil- 
dren which I called my own, came and nestled 
in my arms and climbed upon my knees. My 
hearthstone was a bright and happy one. All 
this time I had never seen Leslie Leonard. 

When I was forty I retired trom active busi- 
ness, and purchasing a gem of a cottage in the 
suburbs of the town, took my family thither. My 
wife was more charming than ever in her new 
sphere, and my little ones thrived as only coun- 
try babies will. The days were full of calm 
pleasure. There was no studied, artistic look 
about the place, but all was shady, and sweet, and 
beautiful, and people in passing often stopped to 
admire it. 

I was reading in my porch just at sundown one 
day, and with my youngest child clinging to my 
knee, when a chaise stopped before the door and 
a gentlemansprang out. He came up the gravel- 
led walk towards me, and in a pleasant, mellow 
voice that made me look sharply at him, asked 
fora glass of water, for alady. He was a slight- 
ly-built, light-complexioned man, about five 
years younger than myself, and wore a heavy 
beard of a tawny gold color. Pleased with the 
request, for simple as it was, it seemed to infer 
that my place borea hospitable air, I entered the 
house for a glass, intending to take the stranger 
directly to the well, where the clear, spring water 
was drawn up from its pebbly resting-place in 
an old, wooden bucket. When I came out I 
found that he had coaxed my little one into his 
arms, and carrying her, he fe!lowed me to the 
other side of the house, talking to her as he went. 


| 





| Emigration to find a place at service. 


well, flung his arm about my neck, and our | 


bearded lips met as in the old time. 

“John Thornton—by my life! Why, you 
dear, old fellow, I was were so glad to see any 
one before since I was born,” he said, wringing 
my hand. 

“Come into the house and stay awhile. I 
have got so much to say to you!” 

bas! | would like to best of anything in the world, 
but cannot! My wife is waiting for me, and we 
must be in town at eight this evening. But 
come and see me, and—you are married !” 

“Tou.” 


“Good—and bring your family. Here—” 


and he hastily scribbled his address on a card, | 


and handed it to me. 
to-morrow !”” 

“Twill come, certainly. Give me the child, 
while you carry the water,” 

“Ts it youre ?” 

“Fea.” 

He grasped the glass and hurried away with 
my little one clinging to his neck. Standing 
half-concealed by the shrifpbery, I saw him reach 
the glass of water to a lady who sat in the car- 
riage, and the skirt of wose dress I could see. 
He said something in an earnest voice, and held 
the child up to her. Tlooked eagerly but I could 
not behold her face as she bent forward to kiss 
it. 4 

“T wonder how she pous now !""—TI said to 
myself—* if her face has® grown pale and care- 
worn like mine? She must be near thirty now. 
Leslie is still the same frank, warm-hearted fellow. 
What a fool I have been!” 

I went to meet him and receive the glass, the 
child, and his good-by grasp of the hand. 

“Be sure, and come soon. I shall expect you 
every day till you do come,” he said, and then 
kissed the baby and hurrigd away. I watched 
him spring into the chaise and drive off, and then 
turned and walked slowly up the path to the 
house. ' 

That evening as we sat alone, I told my wife 
of the incident of the day, and the story connect- 
ed with it. She smiled and kissed me, and want- 
ed to see Leslic and his wMe, so we agreed to visit 
them next week. And vp went. 

Leslie met us at the door, welcoming us with 
all the enthusiasm of his youth. He said, laugh- 
ingly, that he had stayed at home waiting for us 
ever since the day he had met me so unexpected- 
ly. His wife was out, but would be in very soon. 
Meanwhile we made ourselves comfortable in his 
cosy little parlor. His house was a small one in 
the very heart of the cizy, but perfect in every 
arrangement. He said that he had lived there 
ever since he had been married, which was just 
five years. In about half an hour his wife came 
in. She had not been informed of our arrival, 
and entered the room in her outdoor wrappings, 
a little child clinging to h@, half-laughing, half- 
crying. But Ellen Vernon never owned the 
sweet, radiant face that she turned towards me, 
as she gave me her hand. The blood that had 
rushed to my face at her entrance, ebbed away 
again before Leonard looked at me, and I went 
down to dinner by her side, entirely at my ease. 
But that evening, after tea, as Leslie and I sat 
alone with our cigars, and our wives chatted con- 
fidentially in the nursery overhead, I said : 

“By the way, what ever became of Eilen Ver- 
non, Leslie?” 

“She married a Western lawyer, and went to 
Illinois,” he replied, knocking the ashes off his 
cigar with his little finger. 

“Why didn’t you marry her ?” I queried. 

“Simply because she wouldn’t have me,”’ he 
replied. 

And we looked in each other’s faces and 
laughed. 


“Come immediately— 





A WITTY RETORT. 


Engineer Stone, or, as he was more generally 
called among his acquaintances, ‘Old Rock,” 
who runs on the east end of the Peoria and 
Oquawka railroad, is a natural wag, quick at a 
repartee, and dry as achip. One day Rock met 
with a lot of St. Louis, Alton and Chicago rail- 
road boys, at Peoria Junction, and they stepped 
into Sam Emery’s for a social glass of ale. Con- 
ductor Hedges, of the St. Louis road, as a sort 
of sentiment, gave “ Old Rock, otherwise Stone, 
a perfect brick!” That’s very good,” exclaimed 
Stone ; “ here’s to old Brush, otherwise Hedges, 
a perfect stick!” The next that was seen of 
Rock, he was pursuing a “two forty” gait to- 
ward his engine, Hedges, with a stick, close on 
his rear. This is not quite as good as the repar- 
tee of Dick Denton, while a division engineer on 
the Illinois Cemtral, at a festival several years 
ago nm De Witt county. A fellow named 
Jack R—, gave as a sentiment, “ The two Nicks, 
Old Nick and Nick Denton.” The tables came 
down with a clatter. Nick rose, as grave as a 
judge. When the noise had subsided, he said he 
fully appreciated the honor conferred upon him 
in being named in connection with Jack's most 
intimate friend! He hardly knew how to requite 
the kindness, but as one good turn always de- 
serves another, he would give: ‘ The two Jacks, 
Jack R— and Jackass.” Jack R— collapsed, 
= the company went into hysterics.—/ldinois 

er . 





SULPHUROUS. 


A verdant Irish girl just arrived was sent to 
an intelligence office by the Commissioner of 
She was 
sent to a restaurant, where “stout help” was 
wanted, and while in conversation with the pro- 
prietor, he took occasion to light his cigar by 
igniting a locofoco match on the sole of his boot. 
As soon as she saw this, she ran away half- 


| frightened to death, and when she reached the 


| 


“ Whar is your name, bright eyes?” be asked, | 
z | Nick himself in human form.” 


as we walked along. 

But my pet put her dimpled forefinger in her 
rosy mouth and would not answer. 

“ Tell the gentleman that your name is Ellen,” 
I said, reprovingly. 

“Ellen?” said the stranger. 
my wife's name.” 

I stopped, gave him a searching glance, and 
graspea his hand. 

“Leslie !—Leslie Leonard, don't you know 
me?” 


“Ah! that is 


office was almost out of breath. 
“Why, whatis the matter with you?” said the 
proprietor, seeing her rash in with such con- 


| fusion. 


“Och, shure, sur, but ye’s sint me to the Old 


“ What does he mean? has he dared to insult 
a help from my office *” inquired the man. 

“ Yes, sur,”’ returned the girl, “he’s the Old 
Nick?” 
“ What did he do? tell me, and {ll fix him for 
" said he, quite exasperated. 
“Why, sur, whilst 1 was talking to him about 


it, 


the wages, he turned up the bottom of his fut, and 


| shure, si 


wid a splinter in his finger, sur, he jist gave one 
stroke, and the fire flew out of his fut, and barn- 
ed the stick, and he lighted his cigar with it, 
right afore my own face! He's the Old Nick, 
!'—N. O. Picayune. 
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No one ventures to speculate on what would 
be the consequence of an abandonment of a 
system that has worked so long and well. In 


pecuhatio' 


deed, there is no need of any sachs; 





| We see what the fraits of a different system are 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J.T... Jackson. Miss.— We should accept 
“Spepest —1. Translators from modern languages gen- 
erally give a literal translation of the original, though 
this is by no means a merit. There are vo close trans- 
lations from the classic poets Pope's Iliad is very far 
from being Homer's Hiad.—2. Read Herodotus, 
| dius, Thucydides, Livy, Sallust, Casar, Tacitus, 
| tareh (these are translations of all the classic histori- 
| ans), Rollin’s Ancient History, Niebuhr’s Lectures on 
Ancient History, Grote’s History of Gre and Nie 
bubr's History of Kome, consult Smith's Dictionares 
of Greek and Koman Biography and Mythology, and 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, and you will acquire a 
fund of valuable information. , We have not the spare, 
however, to point out to you In detail a course of bis- 
torical atudy. If you take an interest in it, you will 
be led on from one work to another, and tay pursue 
your researches to any extent. All the indispensable 




















lie Library. 

R. G.—The library of Baron Von Humboldt, numbering 
about 10,000 volumes, bas been purchased by the firm 
of Asher & Co., of Berlin. 

Miss M. F., Lowell, Mass.—In 1526, the Pope consecrated 
certain roses, which were placed over the confessional 
at Rome; hence came the expression, sub rosa—under 
the rose. 

Juvants.—The three balls prefixed to the doors and win- 

dows of pawnbrokers’ shops were. in reality, the anus 
of a setof merchants from Lombardy, who were the 
first that publicly lent money on pledges. 
.8.—John Paul Jones first raised the stars and stripes 
on board of au American vessel. Ile was first lieuten- 
ant of one of the only two ships owned by the colonies 
in 1776. and run up the flag with his own hands 

Serceant 8.—Sir Walter Scott, in 1797. was the quarter- 
master of the Edinburgh Light Dragoons, a volunteer 


corps. 

R. T— Comanodory M. C. Perry arrived in the Bay of 
Yeddo on the 24th of November, 1852, and to his skill 
and judgment the world is indebted for the intercourse 
which exists between that nation and the ‘outside 
barbarians.’ 

Quexist.—The term Japan is a corruption of the Chinese 
name Jih-pun-quo, i. ¢., Kingdom of the Source of the 
Sun, or Eastern Kingdom. 

Reaper.—The first Bible Society that ever existed was 
ata by some Koman Uatholic prelates in France, 
no 1774. 

M. D.—Jean Baptiste Raymond Lully. the musician and 
composer, is said to have been the inventor of over- 
tures. He was born in Florence, but passed most of his 
lite in France, where he died in 187. 

AmatTeur.—Michael Angelo’s last works in painting were 
the frescoes for the Capella Paolina, finished in 149. 
He never painted in oil-colors. 


- =e + ————__ 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The rapid and constant communication be- 
tween the old world and the new, has the result 
of not only making us familiar with the events 
transpiring abroad, but of giving us a sense of 
their actuality. Europeans are now our nei sh- 
bors. We know that a few days’ steaming will 
place us among them; we have their journals 
wet from the press; we get letters from foreign 
friends almost as quickly as we receive them 
from the inhabitants of our remoter States. 
These things brighten and extend our sympa- 
thies, and make us keenly alive to what is pussing 
in that old world to which we owe our being. 

Weare just remote enough from the theatre 
of European events to escape the petty passions 
and prejudices of those who are so near as to 
embrace all the details. A man who is climbing 
& mountain-side cannot form that idea of its mag. 
nitude which is clearly conceived by one who 
scans it from a distant point of view. The sol- 
dier engaged in the charge, unlike the general 
who scans it from a high vantage-ground, cannot 
see the whole effect of the sweeping lines and 
closing ranks. Hence we are in a position to 
weigh evidence, and to measure impartially the 
position and acts of our distant fellow-men. 

The condition of Europe, thus scanned and 
judged, is full of interest, and pregnant with im- 
portant events. We behold in a space which 
(leaving out Russia) occupies on the map only 
one-half the territory of the United States, a 
multitude of sovercignties, a diversity of lan- 
guages, creeds, manners, forms of government, 
ete. Nay, we find small subdivisions of this 
comparatively small though densely-populated 
territory, where the same language is spoken, 
split up into minute kingdoms and principalities. 
On the dividing lines of these States, there are 
hosts of custom houses and government officials, 
rendered necessary by a diversity of tariffs. And 
taking a general view of the whole field, we find 
everywhere a privileged class living in luxury, at 
the expense of the masses, who are, on the 
whole, impoverished, oppressed and downtrod- 
den. What prevents these masses from rising 
everywhere and asserting their rights, as they 
have been doing, and are doing in some parts of 
Italy? Their interests are really the same. 
There is no need of frontier custom houses, 
and of hordes of officials and millions of armed 
men preying on the masses. But it is the inter- 
est of the few to foment old traditional hatreds 
betw.en peoples, to make them believe that a 
diversity of forms of worship cannot exist in the 
same community, that the free exchange of 
natural products and manufactures would be a 
ruinous system, in a word, to keep up the spirit 
of jealousy, rivalry and bigotry, by which divid- 
ing guifs are deepened, and the people, herded 
into separate folds, can be kept at the mercy of 


works of study and reference will be found in the Pub- 


| 


in Europe, in Mexico, and in 
Their record 


South America 
is written in fire and blood. Pov 
erty and oppression of the masses, luxury and 
bloated wealth on the part of a wretched minor. 
ity, constant wars in which the popular lifeblood 
and treasure are drained —these are the horrors 


| springing from divisions among people who 


| present struggles of the 


| Giuseppe Garibaldi. 





the wolves who hold them but to devour them. 
After long ages of suffering, the people of Italy 
have learned wisdom, and the great idea of 
Italian amity is recognized by her statesmen and 
soldiers as the only hope of liberty. 

This idea is the fundamental basis of our own 
prosperous governmental system. And what a 
contrast does our condition present to that of 
our European brethren! No American ought 
for a moment to forget how deep a debt of grat- | 
itude we owe to the heaven-inspired fathers of 
our republic for the priceless legacy they be- | 
queathed us in the only system applicable to a 
vast country consistent with the liberty of all its 
people. 


What a spectacle was presented to the 
world the last Fourth of July—thirty three sov- 
ereign States, each independent, all prosperous 
and wealthy, celebrating the anniversary of the 
birthday of their freedom ! ‘ 





Yet there were prophets who, at the outset of 
| Our career, predicted that our republic would not 
| last half a century. Now each year adds to its 
| stability; for each year, in our increasing pros- 


| perity and greatness, and in 
| 





| 
| 
the decreasing 

| 
wealth and power of divided forcign States, dem- 


onstrates the excellence of our system. ’ 





| We don’t wonder at it, fur the “Jape” 


tion as now perfect 


ought naturally to be united 

Hence we look with breathless interest on the 
Italians; hence we 
watch with admiration and anxiety the carver of 
the hero-leader of the Ttalian revolutionists, 
That career has not vet 
been fulfilled and rounded, though it is bright 
with glorious deeds and glorious promise; so 
that we as yet withhold from him the proudest 
title to which he can aspire—to be hailed as the 
Washington of Italy. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD ARMORY. 

Colonel Isaac H. Wright, of this city, has just 
been appointed by the President as) superinten 
dent or commandant of the Springticld Annory 
—vertainly a most judicions selection, as an able 
and expenenced officer is thus afforded a ticld 
for the exercise of his valuable services. Colonel 
Wright, though still a young man, has yet won 
distinction, in various lines of thought and 
action, as a journalist, a politician, a soldier, and 
an orator; many articles upon national subjects 
which have graced our own columns, have been 
from his pen. He has served in the Senate of 
Massachusetts, was for a period of years Navy 
Agent of Boston, and served as a colonel during 
the Mexican war, commanding one of the tinest 
regiments in the ficld ; also acting, at different 
periods during two years’ service in| Mexico, as 
Governor of Monterey and afterwards as Gov- 
ernor of Peroti. 

Colonel Wright is considered the most ready 
and eloquent stump speaker in New England, 
being bold and fluent, forcible in argument, and 
fertile in illustration. A few years since, it will 
be remembered that a strong prejudice had 
sprung up against the volunteer militia of Mas- 
sachusetts, and that his vindication of this right 
arm of our State defence, before the Legislaiure, 
was 80 thorough and effective, as to stay the 
hand of destruction raised against it. For this 
able effort, he was complimented by a service of 
silver plate presented by the militia of the State. 
We most heartily rejoice in his new and im- 
portant appointment as a government ofticer. 

iad 
FISHERIES OF GLOUCESTER. 

The fothcoming history of this ancient town, 
by John J. Babson, Esq., now in press, and to be 
issued soon, will contain some important infor- 
mation concerning the fisheries of Gloucester in 
the past, and at the present time. Mr. Babson 
has obtained the exact statistics of the fisheries 
for the year 1859. ‘The entire product of this 
great branch of industry for that year was nearly 
one million and a half of dollars. \n 1847, the 
return of the fisheries, as collected by the officers 
of the government, was $483,000, thus showing 
that the fisheries of Gloucester in twelve years 
have trebled. Marbichead, in its palmiest days, 
before the Revolution, bad 150) vessels in bank 
fishing, with 2 product of $400,000. Gloucester 
can certainly claim to be the largest seat of the 
tisheries in the world, as none of the European 
fishing towns would compare with Gloucester in 
the number of vessels, men, or in amount of 
capital employed, or in total product. 





+o --- 


Tut Baitisn Navy.—A recent return has 
been made to the English government of the 
number of men which would be required to pro- 
vide the establishment or estimated complement 
for the whole of the steam vessels afloat, build- 
ing and converting in the British navy. For the 
59 ships of the line, 43 frigates, 9 block ships, 
21 corvettes, 4 iron cased ships, 95 sloops, 27 
stnaller vessels, 192 gunboats, 8 floating dat- 
teries, 61 transports, teuders, etc., and 4 morta: 
vessels, the total number of seamen required 
would be 112,742; or 95,813 officers and sea- 
men, 16,929 marines. 

2—-o* -_-e—o-e— 

Dr. Wistar’s Bacsam or Witv Currry.— 
To those who have long suttered with any disease 
ot the Throat or Lungs, this remedy is a neces- 
sity. Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Croup, Whooping Cough, and Inc ip 
ient Consumption, find speedy relief from it when 
most other means fail. Prepared by S. W. 
Fow ie & Co, Boston, and sold by drugyists 
and agents everywhere. 

—_— - +e ~ 

Westerns Eoos.—A singular complaint is in 
circulation at the West in regard to those very 
important articles of dict known as eggs. T hey 
are said tu taste bitter, like quinine, without any 
apparent reason. ‘The remedy is very simplo— 
feed the hens on maple sugar and molasses 

ome 

Kitiep Canps.—When 


aT the 


struck Camanche, Iowa, four men were engaged 


tornado 


in playing cards in one of the buildings totally 

destroyed. All four were killed with the cards 

in their hands 
nine mee ~-— 


Tue Wratner aproap —The ther in 
England and France has ten unfavorable for 





growing crops. June was # hard month for 
furvign farmers 
+--+ - 
Tur Jaraxnse.—The Japanese regard it as 


a great insult to be compared with the Chinese 
i 


are far 
superior to the Celestials 





c<-re> 
Goov.—A colony of free lovers who left Cal 


ifornia to eettle in Costa Rica, has been broken 


| up by death and dissension, and come to a muiser 


able end 
z e+ 
Nastucket asp THK Mais —Commanica 
from Nantucket to the man 


land by submarine telegraph 
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SUGAR. ! 

Until a comparatively modern epoch, sugar 

was neither considered a luxary nor a necessary 

of life. It is a qaestion whether it was known 
to the ancicnts; but Salmarius in his exercita- | 
tions apon Pliny, and Matthiolus on Dioscorides, 
lead us to believe that it was so, and, indeed, the | 
former assures us that the Arabs have used the | 
art of making sugar, as we now have it, for 
nearly a thousand years. Inthe Bible, allusions 
are made te “the sweet cane which came from 
a far country ;” but the cane was not cultivated, 
and the sacchariac matter was allowed to ooze oat 
of the cane itself, and to harden like gum. It 
was known as “Indian satt,” and only used as 
mecdicine, for which purpose, about 800 years ago, 
it began to take the place of honey. Our word 
excar is derived from the Arabic soukar, but its 
Latin name is saccharwa, now applied to all | 
eweet tasting fluids. The sugar cane grows in 
any het climate, and is supposed to have been 
bronght into Europe first from the interior of 
Asia to Cyprus, thence to Sicily, Madeira and 
the Caneries. The Perteguese and Spanish 
navigators introdeced it into the West Indies 
aud tropical America, whence we now obtain our | 


supplies of sugar. There are other varieties of 
sezar prodaced by different plants. Thus, in 
North America a large proportion is extracted 
from the maple tree, and in France from the beet 
root. Swgar in plants is analogous to fat in an- 
imals; as if ic were the end a plant had in view 
by its vitulity to produce and lay up in store 
within itset(—sugar; hence, the subservience of 
plaints to man in this case is self-evident. Nearly 
every flower-cup contains a minute portion of 
sugar, Which, being gathered by bees, we are 
familiar with as honey, the peculiar flavor of 
which depends upon the blossoms it is taken 
from. Grapes are so full of sugar that, when 
dried, white crystals of it are found within the 
fruit, and which may be seen when raisins are cut 
open. 





THE CATTLE DISTEMPER. 

his terrible disease (which, under the name 
of pleuro-pnenmonia, broke out, a short time since, 
in Massachusetts as has been previously noticed 
in-our columns), seems to be extending its rav- 
ages, but we hope it will soon be restrained and 
disappear. It has visited several sections of the 
New England States, and has recently appeared 
in a locality in New Jersey. Great excitement 
snd constornation have taken possession of the 
farmers in various uninfected districts. Town 
mectings have been held, and committees ap- 
pointed, for the purpese of excluding all strange 
eattle, and to demand the slaughter of all those 
that may be affected, whenever the first symptoms 
are shown, as has been done by our State author- 
ity. It is not much to the credit of modern 
veterinary science in New England, that the 
slaughtering of infected cattle has been carried 
out as the only means of preventing the spread 
of this disease. We are of opinion that by care- 
folly separating the infected from the healthy 
exttle in the same locality, and treating them 
upon the same principles as human beings are 
dealt with in case of sich , that the d iF 
would be jnet as effectually controlled as by the 
eld hurbareus mode of slaying the diseased. It 
would be a great calamity were this cattle dis- 
temper to spread throughout our country gen- 
erally, but we don’t believe it will. As it was 
produced in winter and spring by poor food and 
close, ill ventilated stables, it will disappear, in 
all likelihood, with the free air and abundant 
pesturage ef summer. 








A witp Carser.—Rudolph Wilkins killed 
his step-father iu Prussia, because of his cruelty 
to his mother, and then fled to this country to 
avoid pursuit. He sought in the wild excite- 
ment of the chase forgetfulness of his crime. 
One day hunting the elk and the buffalo, he was 
made prisoner by a tribe of Indians, who kept 
Lim about three yeare. While living with them, 
the grace of his person attracted the attention of 
the young daughter of the Indian chiof, and he 
marvied her, aud in this wedlock they had a sen 
and daughter. Seon tired, however, of this un- 
civilized life, he ran away to New Mexico, and 
thea went to St. Louis. He there met the brother 
of his step-futher, and fearing vengeance, a few 
days age he shot kimself through the heart. 





Very coop.—The best thing that has been 
said about the ut de poitrine is this, in ‘ Vanity 
Fair :”’ “ We hear great talk about the dilettanti 
amd conneisseurs of that C note which Musiani 
raises from his chest. We fail to see anything 
wonderful in it. We could put our ¢dinger apen 
a certain banker in Wall Street who never aspired 
abeve the dignity of deing ‘ Hail Columbia,’ or 
‘My Mary Ann,’ and yet he has entire ability to 
raise a pile of C notes from his chest, at one and 
the-tame time.” 





Tur For Trapve.—The Northwestern Fur 
Company have purchased, since last fall, 450,000 
muskrat skins, gathered from Wisconsin, Minae- 
gota, and a portion of Iowa, which have been 
ehipped direct for London. During the seaser 
just closed this company have paid out nearly 
$200 400. 





“Hearts ane Traumpes."—A young lady 
playing at cards, put down the ace of hearts, ob- 
serving, “ That's my heart.” Upen which the 
gentieman with whom she was playing, trumped 
it, rejoining, “ You see itis mine new, for I ewn 
no other.” 





Ovp prt Goan.—A fellow stele Lerd Char- 
ham's gouty shoes; his servant not finding them, 
began to curse the thief. “ Never mind,” said 
his Jordship, “all the harm I wish the rogue is, 
that the shoes may fit him.” 








A.tere» ror tae Betrer.—The common 
“acknowledging the corn” 
and refined into 


expres sion 
moditied 
maize.” 


is now 
“admitting the 





Love.—Women often fancy themselves to be 
in love whem they are not. The love of men is 
far mo 


re keen-eyed. \ 





A CURIOUS CAT STORY. 

The Paris Pays tells the following cat story, 
which may be a 
there is no knowing when these French editors 
speak the truth; “In the Budget of the Imperial 


| printing-office, which is now before the legislative 


body, is an item which has excited considerable 
curiosity, it is for cats. It appears that, in order 
to preserve the stores of paper, printed and an- 
printed from the ravages of mice and rats, a 
considerable number of cats have to be kept in 
the establishment; and the expense of giving 
them food twice a day, and of paying a man to 
watch over them, is sufficiently great to form a 
special item. These cats were once nearly the 
cause of war between the director of the Impe- 
rial printing-office and the director of the ar- 
chives, whose gardens are adjacent. The latter 
has in his gardens a small, artificial river, and he 
kept in it a number of rare, aquatic birds. He 
perceived that the number of his birds decreased 
almost daily, but he could not tell how ; at last 
he discovered that they were killed by cats, and 
he sat snares by which a number of these ani- 
mals were caught. The keeper of the cats in 
the printing-office perceived his feline stock di- 
minishing, and he suspected the workmen of the 
establishment of killing them. But one day a 
cat arrived with a fragment of a snare round its 
neck and led to the discovery of the whole truth. 
The director of the printing-office thereupon 
complained that his cats were killed, while the 
director of the archives said that he would not 
allow his birds to be devoured; but at last an 
arrangement was made to the effect, on the one 
hand, that every issue of the printing-office 
should be closed to prevent the invasion of cats 
into the gardens of the archives, and on the other, 
that in the event of one by chance escaping it 
should not be put to death. 





FRENCH AND BRITISH ARMIES. 

The London Illustrated News describes in the 
following admirable manner the difference in the 
constitution of the armies of France and Great 
Britain: “ It is evident that in many respects the 
French army is immensely superior to our own. 
In the first place, there is promotion in the French 
army according to merit. In the second place, 
the French officers receive a scientific education 
much superior to our own. In the third place, 
there are no aristocratic dawdlers in the French 
army. It might at first sight be thought that 
the French army is extremely democratic ; but 
this is far from being the case. As regards im- 
mediate action the French army has no opinions 
atall. It submits to discipline, and marches 
where it is told to march; but if there is superi- 
ority, it is that of science. Itis easy saying that 
every Freachman can rise from the ranks and be 
tield-marshal. Yet if he is altogether ignorant 
he cannot rise very high from the ranks. We 
have no interest in the French army further than 
that by studying its organization we may greatly 
improve our own army. If we were to adopt the 
French system it is not the low-born who would 
become officers ; it is the well-born and the well- 
cultured. If we abolish the system of purchase 
and other idiotic practices, it is gentlemen who 
would still be officers ; but gentlemen with a sci- 
entific education. Much marvel we and much 
mourn we that everywhere the defects in our army 
and nary should be defended instead of being de- 
nounced, and by men who pretend to be reform- 
ers. Let the constitution of the French army 
be studied, and it becomes evident that the 
French will defeat us till we learn from them that 
virtue is better than gold.” Thatis honest truth 
out-spoken, but we don’t believe John Bull will 
profit by it. 





Our OvtGimaL Novecetres.—By referring 
to our published list of books in another column, 
it will be seen that we offer a large variety of en- 
tertaining steries from able pens. Every one of 
those romances was written expressly for us, and 
is gotten up in the neatest and most agreeable 
form. We send any six of them that may be se 
lected, to one address, for one dollar. Enclose 
the money to this office, enumerating those that 
are desired, and the books will be sent by return 
of mail; the postage we pay in full. 





Tae Westerw Tornapo.—Curious circum- 
stances are daily coming to the knowledge ef the 
press in connection with the terrible wind-storm 
of the West. A young lady of Carthage, Lowa, 
was overtaken in the woeds and was blown more 
than 100 yards without touchiag the ground, 
when she alighted comparatively unharmed by 
the side of a post, to which she clang uatil the 
storm subsided. 





Diep or Jox.—A Richmond paper gives an 
account of the death of a resident of that city 
from joy. He had succeeded after long litigation 
in the courts in recovering $1100 from a debtor, 
which so elated him that on its reception he was 
seized with apoplexy, and be died in less than a 
day. 





A Brvre or a Hvssanv.—Wife (anxiously) 
—Wohat did that vouny lady observe who passed 
us just now? Hesband (with a smile of calm 
delight} —Why, my love, she observed rather a 
good-looking man walking with quite an elderly 
female—that’s all. A-hem! 





Iitecat Atrire.—A party of males and fe- 
males have been arrested ia Portsmouth, Ohio, 
for walking the streets—the males in female at- 

ire, hoops and all—and the females with panta- 
loons on. 





Saamerve.—The other mght several degraded 


women in Chicago engaged in a fight while in- 


toxicated, and one of the women was killed. 
The murderess was arrested. 





A Lirt.—Ganbaldi found $5,000,000 io the 
royal treasury at Palermo. This will be a great 
help to the Italian sovs of liberty. 

~-—-- + 

A We.reeisw.— Never saw such stirring 

times,”’ as the spoon said to the saucepan. 


“canard,” and may be a verity; 











EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

There are said to be fifteen thousand children 
in the city of San Francisco, California. 

Mad dogs are spoken of by our exchanges all 
over ths country. Dogs don’t pay! 

Did you know that women sometimes become 
fathers t How? When they are sighers (sires. ) 

The Howard Association of New Orleans 
spends $50,000 a year in acts of charity. 

There are now on deposit in the savings banks 

of New York city, over $40,000,000! 

The Chinese who despise European ingenuity, 
cannot mend or repair a common watch. 

The practice and principle of insurance was 
well known, it is said, before the time of Christ. 

When is a sample enough ¢ When you take 
away the s, of course, then it is ample. 

We have now in the United States one hundred 
and thirty colleges and universities. 

General Cass is said to own some $3,000,000 in 
real estate in and about the city of Detroit. 

The very worst ochre, says Jerrold, a painter 
can work with is mediocre. 

It is said that nota single divorce was ever ob- 
tained in the State of South Carolina. 

The average amount of blood in the human 
system is set down at fifteen quarts. 

A little nurse-maid, it is said, is like the eve- 
ning star, because she is a wee-nuss. 

Is it anything against blacksmiths that they 
are always blowing and striking for wages ? 

To nine tenths of those who go there, Pike’s 
Peak turns out to be an unmitigated humbug. 

One of ourcity confectioners advertises broken 
hearts for thirteen cents per pound ! 

The opening of the New York Central Park 
has rendered horsemanship very popular. 

The vintage in Cincinnati promises to be the 
most fruitful for several years past. 

There are more Americans residing in Florence 
this season than has ever been previously known. 

A strawberry six inches in circumference was 
raised this season near Brighton Market. 

Asses are the most vilified of animals, 
foxes are certainly the most run down. 

John Vose was killed in New York the other 
day, by the bursting of a soda fountain. 

li’s a pity, but the empress of the French is at 
all times surrounded by Paris-ites. 

All of our Boston friends seem bound on an 
excursion to the White Mountains. 


but 





THE PRECIOUS METALS. 

The Bankers’ Magazine for June contains an 
article, entitled ‘“ A Decade of the Gold Pletho- 
ra,” from which it appears that the annual pro- 
duct of the precious metal has increased from 
ninety-five millions of dollars in 1849, to two 
hundred and sixty-four millions in 1859. | With- 
in the last ten years there has been added to the 
stock of the precious metals in existence, twenty- 
four hundred millions of dollars. The amount 
of the precious metals now in existence is esti- 
mated by the writer to be eleven thousand mil- 
lions of dollars, of which six thousand consists 
of silver and the remainder in gold. ‘The 
amount of the precious metals obtained from the 
surface and bowels of the earth, trom the com- 
mencement of the Christian Era to the close of 
1859, the writer estimates to be sixteen thousand 
millions of dollars, of which nine thousand con- 





sisted of gold, and the remainder of silver. The 
price of gold, notwi ding the i d sup- 
ply, has i hanged for up of one 





hundred and am years. Whether, in view of 
the developments which are going on in Africa, 
South America and other countries of the globe, 
the product of the precious metals will attain, at 
the expiration of the next deeade, to a million of 
dollars daily, and will consequently decline in 
price, are questions which, in the opinion of the 
writer of tbe article, can be determined in 1870. 


THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: 


—OoR,— 


Mosteries of the Old Powder House. 
A ROMANCE OF MARYLAND. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 





This is the title of a remarkably interesting 
novelette, written expressly for us, and describes 
scenes and lecalities in the immediate vicinity of 
the author’s residence in the State of Maryland. 
We think it one of the very best American sto- 
ries we have ever published, and shall present it 
to our readers with certainty as to its popularity. 





“Txe Marvet.”"—A_ New Haven correspon- 
dent of the Boston Transcript says: ‘‘ Ike Mar- 
vel’ lives in the suburbs, and farms with inglo- 
rious ease his small plat of land. It would appear 
that his early ambition for literary distinction 
has in a great measure diedout. At least, he now 
rests upon his laurels, and his much-talked of 
History of Venice sleeps in bis own archives.” 





Fieutinc ox tHe Sappatu.—It was on 
Whit Sunday that Palermo was stormed and car- 
ried, on the same Sunday, eleven years ago, 
Rome was assaulted by the French, whom Gari- 
baldi kept out from the 12th June to the 2d Jaly. 
Daniel Webster once said “there are no Sab- 
baths in revolutionary times.”” 





Exp or a CriminaL.—A murderer named 
Johnson was recently hung at Dubuque, Iowa, 
who ran lightly up the steps mounting to the 
scaffuld, removed his shirt collar, adjusted the 
noose to his own satisfaction, proclaimed his in- 
nocence, and died without a struggle. 





Hay 1s Matxe.—In Maine the farmers ap- 
prehend a scarcity of the hay crop, and think it 
will not average half the sapply of former sea- 
sons. Corn is being planted in drills to be used 





as a substitute. 
_——-—-—-*+- 


Tae Carrie Disease.—Petitions have heen 
presented to the Governor of Maine to call a 
special session of the legislature to take meas- 
ures against the cattle disease. 


—-—-+ — 





Ortestat Wit.—Indalging in dangerous 
pleasures, says the Burmese proverb, is like lick- | 
ing honey from a sharp knife. 








| to a New Yorker sitting with him—" | 








—— Mtems. 


The cholera is raging in different parts of In- 
dia, and 300 persons had died of it, among the 
sufferers being a number of English soldiers. 

The annual appropriation of $50,000 for the 
purchase of books for the British Museum is 
continued, and its new reading-room is crowded 
with students. 

Mr. Fairbairn’s gigantic plan of a Free Art 
Gallery and Museum for Manchester, is in a fair 
way to be realized. Fifteen gentlemen have sub- 
scribed £1000 each, twenty others £500 each, 
and fifty more £25 to £250 each. 

The London Exhibition of 1862 is a fixed 
fact. ‘The guaranty fund of $250,000 has been 
raised. Arrangements for the building will be 
commenced at once, but it is not expected the 
“first stone’ will be laid before July, 1861. 

The residence of the Ex-King of Oude at Gar- 
den Reach, Calcutta, has been burned, and prop- 
erty destroyed to the value, it is said, of five lacs 
of rupees. ‘The state jewels, recently restored to 
the ex-king, are said to have been destroyed. 

The proprietor of a large tactory in Limerick, 
Treland, has set his countenance against the 
wearing of crinoline in the establishment, and 
the result has been that the fair employees hide 
their hoops in the long grass of the adjoining 
meadows. 

The following is from a mercantile letter from 
Malaga, under date of May 22: “ We have the 
cholera here, from fifty to sis ersons dying 
daily. It is expected, however, that it will not 
spread, but soon be over.” The writer adds ; 
“This isa present brought us by the troops 
that have returned from Africa. 

The Imperial Library at Paris is in process of 
re-arrangement and pores yr! Seven large 
volumes of titles of printed books, relating to 
the history of France, have already appeared. 
Of the 2,500,000 engravings, 800,000 have been 
catalogued. Two reading-rooms are now opened 
in connection with it—one for chance visitors 
and general readers, and another for students. 

The libraries of the Rev. John Mitford and of 
Mr. S. Weller Suiger, among the choicest: in 
their contents of anything relating to old English 
literature, have been lately sold in London. 
Among the many remarkable works sold was a 
copy of Thomson’s “Seasons,” with corree- 
tions and alterations of the text throughout, in 
the of Al der Pope, which 
brought $46. 











— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Secrecy is the key of prudence and the sanc- 
tuary of wisdom. 


Hypocrites are beings of darkness disguised in 
garments of light. 

It is a good rule always to back your friends 
and face your enemies. 

The best way to humble a proud man is not 
to take any notice of him. 

Every art is best taught by example; good 
deeds are productive of good friends. 

Do not be deceived by a tacile exterior. 
der men sometimes have strong wills ! 

Manners require tone, as nothing is more vul- 
gar than haste. Hurry is for slaves. 

The only hate which we all bear with Chris- 
tian patience, is the hate of those who envy us. 

Memory is not so brilliant as hope, but it is 
almost as beautiful, and a thousand times as 
true. 

Modern education too often covers the fingers 
with riugs, and at the same time cuts the sinews 
of the wrists. 

Many persons, it is said, are enemies because 
they do not know each other. ‘The ‘y ure oftener 
such, because they do. 

Sorrow comes soon enough, without despon- 
dency; it does a man no good to carry around a 
lightning-rod to attract trouble. 

Cunning is only the mimic of discretion, and 
may pass upon weak men just as pertness is 
often mistaken for wit, and gravity for wisdom. 

Of all the i and cal i in the 
world, we most despise those who entrench them- 
selves behind church pews, and the sanctity of 
religion. 

A covetous desire in the heart of youth is the 
germ from — Ripon Spring a poison tree, 
whose hi J, and the taste of 
whose fruit is ja” 

Fear is a prodigious magnifier, especially 
where it has been excited by any unusual object. 
No traveller ever saw a small tiger; no lands- 
man ever experienced a gale at sea that was not 
a tornado 

Notwithstanding the deference man pays his 
intellect, he is governed more by his heart than 
his head. His reason may pronounce with a cer- 
tainty that seems to imply an impossibility of 
mistake ; but, after all, his heart will run away 
with the action. 


Ten- 











Boker’'s Budget. 


Boys reach manhood by a rather roundabout 
way. 

Episcopus asks us if a “ pious look” is the 
same thing as a “ Holy See.” 

Why is an andiron like a yardstick? Because 
it has three feet. 

“T'll be with you ina crack,” as the rifle-ball 
said tu the target. 

Theory may be all very well, but young doc- 
tors and lawyers always preter practice. 

It is quite natural that when woman reigns, 
she should storm—and she always does. 

A travelier says that Mount Vesuvius never 
sleeps. It must be sleepy, for it is always yawning. 

Why is skinning an eel like an agreement fora 
separate maintenance! Because it is a deed of 
separation. 

“ What was the use of the eclipse?” asked a 
young lady. “QO, it gave the sun time tor re- 
Hection,” re plied a wag. 

A popular writer says that men, like children, 
are pleased with a rattle. Not if it as at the tail 
of a snake. 

“Bill, I am fascinated with Miss Million.” 
“With her personal charms!” les, purse 
and all charms.” 

The youth who compared his Betsey to a lock, 
because she was something to adore, slip ped off 
the handle, and was obliged to boit 





“What do you think of my music, fi 
“Why, Polly, I’ve listened to your music, as 
you call it, till I'm mew-sick myself.’ 

An E nglish paper advertises for sale “ a per- 
fect lady's horse We don't care about the 
horse, but the perfect lady would be worth 
having 

“ When carved work comes in fashion, you 
will be the prettiest fellow lever saw,’ sania 


wag to a conceited fup deeply scarred with the 
small pox 

A little boy asked the razor-strop man if he 
could sharpen bis appeute. The razor-strop man 
at once stropped him #o severely that the urciin 
cut off. 

The saving of a White Moantain stage-driver 
* pose il 
I went to York, 1 should geawk round just as 
yeou folks dew up here ’—is not bad 


| horse, a short time since. 


Quill and Scissors, 


A gentleman in England has sued and recov 
ered damages from a railw AY company, who, re 
gardiess of their time-table, withdrew, without 
previous notice, @ certain train ed vertised to 
start at a certain time, where! whe suffered pecu 
niary loss. The court held that the published 
times for starting were a Species of contract, 
and had been violated. 





A number of Indians of the Six Nations have 
enlisted in one of the English regiments in Can 
ada, in’ which they acquit themselves as regular 
soldiers with mach ereltt This is probably the 
first instance of North American Indians appear 
ing in the ranks of the British army ae regular 
uniformed soldiers. 

Ry of toe census marshals in Franklin coun. 

‘Tennessee, made the acquaintance of a lady 
seventy five years old who built three hundred 
yards of good rock fence within the last year 
with her own hands; and, what is more, she 
gathered and carned in her arms all the mate 
rials of which the fence is tailt. 

A negro boy at Bro nsville was killed by a 
horse had been 
turned in a lotin which several negroes were 


| playing, and running to the spot, he seized one 


| swindled in a Peter Funk auction room 


| but he shut the door of the room, 


of them with his teeth, and before the arrival of 
assistance, pawed him to death. The negro was 
frightfully mangled. 

A stout fellow, six feet two inches high, got 
in New 
It was only nineteen dollars, 
took off his 
coat, and after thrashing half a dozen swindlers, 
recovered the spondulies and retired. 


York on a watch. 


The London Punch sneeringly says that Hee 


| nan exhibits qualifications for a member of our 





American Congress. And why not’ Gully, an 
English prize-tighter, became a member of the 
Imperial Parliament after he had been whipped 
almost to death by his opponent, 

At Lansing. Michigan, a young man was 
assisting a female domestic late at night into a 
back window of her master’s house, when the 
master, supposing that robbers were attempting 
to gain admittance, fired a revolver, dangerously 
wounding the young man. 

The Brooklyn, (N. Y.) graveyards are doing a 
a business. The interments in Greenwood 
trom September 5th, 1840, till June 9th, 1860, 
foot up 76,790 ; Cypress Hill, same time, 42,000. 
Total, 118,790. 

A young sewing-girl has brought an action ina 
New York court against her landlord, for, as she 
alleges, thrusting a pistol ramrod through her 
cheek, and severely beating her because she de- 
clined paying an extra week's rent for her rooms. 

A needle may be magnetized permanently by 
passing the north pole of a magnet from the eye 
to the point several times, the friction being al- 
ways in the same direction. The magnet must 
always be lifted ap when it reaches the point, 

At the last annual public performance given in 
the Conservatorium of Leipzig, the two daugh 
ters of the English composer, John Barnett, 
carried away all the honors both for their per- 
formance upon the piano and their singing. 

Mrs. Swisshelm says that she wore a two dol- 
lar and a half bonnet seven winters without alter- 
ing. The fact is, these plain old ladies’ bonnets 
do wear a long while, for the gentlemen never 
want to rumple them 

A horse belonging to Rev. John P. Hall, a 
Methodist minister at Urbana, Maryland, was 
recently stung to death by bees. ‘The animal 
had impradently been hitched near some hives. 

The Vermont newspapers state that the far- 
mers in some sections of that State are complain- 
ing loudly of the drought, there being hardly 
water enough for drinking purposes, 

Isnac Borden has been appointed cattle com- 
missioner for Fall River, R. 1., to prevent cattle 
from Massachusetts from going on the Rhode 
Island side of the line. 

The latest California mails announce that one 
of the Japanese, left sick in the San Francisco 
Hospital by the Candinmarrah, has since died 
and been buried. 

Elephants live for two hundred, three hundred, 
and even four hundred years. A healthy full: 
grown elephant consumes thirty pounds of grain 
per day. 

Mr. Edwin Booth has received as his share of 
the proceeds of the several engagements per- 
formed by him during the last fall and winter 
season, some $20,000, 

No less than 200,000 hemlock trees are cut 
down annually in the United States, to furnish 
bark for tanning purposes. 

New Bedford is about to «tart an extensive 
boot and shoe factory, and also another cotton 
mill, il is getting dry—in the way of profits. 

At a meeting in Edinburgh, a subscription 
was started in aid of Garibaldi and the Italians. 


— Marriages. 


In we an. oy Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. William mains 
Craig. 





to oon 
By Ree Robbins, Mr Joseph K. Wiewell to Mies 

Angela L. Wait. 

By mee Mr. Miner, Mr. John H Price to Min Lizzie 

By “a Mr Abbott. Mr. Dexter Keeves, Jr, to Min 
Maria F. Grendall 

By Kev. Dr. Stow, Captain William D Gifford to Mine 
Esther G Kussell 

By Kev. Dr. Neale, Mr. John Robinson to Mise Mary A 
Buroham 

By Kev. Mr. High, Mr. George W Pollock to Mise 
Sarah Jane Bartlete 

By Kev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Jesse L. Nason to Mine Mellie M 
Thom pron 

At Koxbury, by Rew. Mr. Patton, Mr. George H Winch 
to Mies Louisa G. Thornton 

At Dorchester, by Rew. Mr Petter, Mr Asa Robbins to 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Bread 

At Woburn, by Kev. Ur Andrews, 
ker, Jr. to Mies Amelia J Andrews 

At Concord, by Rev Mr Key noide, Mr Daniel Wight- 
man, of Providence, R. I, w Miss Elizabeth EB Brown 

At Manchester. by Rev. Mr Keding, Mr Daniel Waite 
to Miss Sarah Smith 

At Lowell. by Kev Mr Bepham, Mr Ira M Page to 
Mise Anna M Crockett 

At New Bedford. by Rev. Mr 
Chase to Mies Elizabeth M Jones 

At Calais, by Kev. Mr Spaiding, Mr Parsons, of 
Fredericton. N. B., to Mise Mary Eilabeth tien 


Deaths. 


In thie city, Dr Ephraim #tone, #4 Mr Austin Leven. 
seller, 37. Mr Williasn K Jarkesog. 31, Mre Jame Aeuaii 
[4. Mise Catherine E Doyle, 27 

At Charlestown. Mre leabeila Brown. 2]. Mre Aarah 
Lameon, (2. Mr Henry [ Kidder, #4). Mre Marta W 
MePariand, 21.Mr Nathan bh Chendicr, 34 

At Cambridge, Mre Caroline M Andrews, 42. Mr Wil 
liam Loughrey, 44. Mr. William Dickson, 67 

At Koxbury, Mr Enoch Bertiett, 41, Mrs Blimbeth 
Pillsbury, Mr Asa Brown, (3 

At Dorchester, Mr Enorh Baidwin, 73 

At Watertown, Mre Kebeces Mtevens, 80 

At Wrentham, Mies Sarah J Aldrich, 27 


Mr John L Par 


Anthony, Mr. Jacob 





At Ly nofield Centre, Mr Jeehoa eee ~~ 

At We, mouth, Mre Carotine ( opeiand, 7% 
} At emvert ees Mre Marthe J oe *), Mr Rufus 
| Danforth 69. Mie Catherine ( Clark. 57 

At Byfield. Mr Joweph Pearem 

At Pepperell, Mie Sarah M Colburn 

At Templeton, Mre Louies F tine, 

At New Redford, Mre Loula ( Weaver, 3) 


At Westport, Mr Thomas Win-ioe #1 
At Faimouth, Mr Knowles Butier, 6 
At Montogue, Mire Lovina sott, © 

At Achfield. Mr Beth Churet, & 

At Piainheid. Mire Avre im hood, 37 
At Wind or, Dr Alona L Snow. of Cambridgeport +4 
At Nautucket. Mre Martha * Hexford 2% 

At Weetport Point. Mra. Betery Cory 74 

At Walpole S H. Mer Calvin W Griewels @ 
ume, Texas, Won Milford P Norwe, & 
Ric Jaueiro, Mr George W Morgan, Wi 


fen 4 











































(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
BOATING. 


BY MES. R. B. EDSON. 

The sun along the eastern sky 
His fiery arrows hurled, 

And morning o'er the far blue hills 
Her misty banners furled ; 

The winding river glimmered through 
The tangled thorny hedge, 

The valleys decked with fern and rose 
Came sloping to its edge 


But fairer than the sweet wild-rose, 
Brighter than sunrise sky, 

Was the mantling blush, the pouting lip, 
And the glance of her laughing eye. 

Dear little witch! how the rosy light 
In the roguish dimples hide; 

Is it just the same, I would like to know, 
When others are by her side? 


Our bonnie boat in the summer breeze 
Rocked lightly oa the tide; 

While May, with a dainty hook and line, 
Sat angling by my side. 

You would know by her look of conscious power, 
By the flash of her hazel eye, 

That she knew she could catch, not only the fish, 
But somebody else, did she try! 


Did she know, as she tossed the lily leaves 
Over my hands and face, 
That I saw but the snowy drifts that lay 
On ber curls with such witehing grace? 
Did she know as she flirted the dripping oars 
In ber saucy, careless way, 
That every drop was a spark of fire 
In my beart for darling May? 


Gay little sprite! how she blushes and laughs, 
Till the tears rain down her face, 

As she plies the oars with her little soft palms, 
With an awkward kind of grace. 

My beautiful pet, my darling, my pride, 
O, would that my life might be 

One long June morn in my bonnie boat, 
Sweet May, alone with thee! 


—— 2m 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


CHRISTINE’S TRIUMPH, 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 

In the spacious school-room, at Madame 
L’Estrange’s Pensionnat for young ladies, the 
day before the annual examination, there was a 
great deal of chattering, laughing and running 
to and fro, an incessant trying on of costume 
and rehearsing of parts, and not a little disput- 
ing—the collocutors sometimes forgetting their 
acquired French and breaking into their own 
vernacular. 

It was a motley group, quite picturesque in its 
variety, and artistically disposed. Here was 
Christine Roelke, a tall, superbly-shaped Ger- 
man girl, wearing the dress of the queen, which 
was her part for the next day—for the young 
ladies were to appear in a petite drama, com- 
posed for the occasion by Madame L’Estrange’s 
versatile French teacher, Monsieur Lenoire. 

The purple velvet mantle hung in rich folds 
about Christine’s queenly figure, and she bore 
herself as if she really were a scion of royalty. 
Those were the days of the republic, and patri- 
otic little French girls sometimes sneered at 
Christine’s penchant for the aristocracy ; but she 
did not mind—she paraded her predilections all 
the same, and took no pains to conceal her con- 
tempt for the cunaille. At Christine’s feet knelt 
our little English daisy, Lucia Morland—a blue- 
eyed, brown-haired maiden, modest in mien and 
graceful in every movement. 

Flitting here and there, sometimes assisting 
Lucia in the arrangement of Christine’s train, 
and sometimes stopping to admire the effect of 
her own grisette attire, was Annétte d’Olivet, the 
French girl who was to play the part of Iady-in- 
waiting to Queen Marie, known on common 
occasions as Christine Roelke. 

“ Voila, Christine, c'est assez! Now look at 
me.” And she spread out her hand-, and set her 
little head on one side with the most comical air. 
Voyez! ma petite blanc chapeau. N’est ce pas 
charmant ? Who would not be a grisette ?” 

“Not I,” said Christine, scornfully. 

“ Pourquoi, madame?” said Annette, simply. 

“Don’t ask foolish questions, Annette,” re- 
turned Christine, pettishly. ‘ 

Annette twinkled her bright little eyes with a 
puzzled air, and whirled away in a waltz. 
Christine gazed after her contemptuously a mo- 
ment, and then drawing her work-box towards 
her, sat down to mend a rent in her fictitious 
gold lace. 

“These people have no more brains than so 
many wooden puppets,” she said, in an under- 
tone. 

Lucia looked up quickly, as if she would have 

i with ear , but she only 
uttered the word—* Christine !”’ 

“It’s true,” persisted Christine. ‘“ They’ve 
no ambition, no pride, no sense of propriety— 
real propriety, Imean, They're au uit in little 
things, the details of social life, I know; but in 
nothing else. There’s Annette—she belongs to 
one of the best families in Brussels, and does 
not value her position in the least. She might 
as well be a bourgeoise.”” 

Christine glanced rt me, as if she expected 
some rejoinder. It was a standing subject of 
dispute between us. I felt bound to maintain 
republican principles in virtue of my transatlan- 
tic birth. 

“And why should she?” I said, with spirit. 
“All men are born free and equal. ‘ Lilerté. 
Fraternité, Egalité.’”’ 

Lucia laughed. Christine curled her lip. 

“ That's what you call a humbug. All men 
are not equal; if they were, I—” She paused. 

“What would you do?” asked Lucia, bright- 
ening up a false pearl. 

Christine laughed. “I'd emigrate to another 
planet. Yd sell my birthright cheaper than 
Esau did, and think I had got a bargain.” 

We all laughed, and Christine continued : 

“When I was a little girl, 1 had a young 
American for a tutor in history and English 
reading, and he used sometimes to hold forth 
those absurd democratic ideas; but I knew they 
were nonsense then.” 

* Was that the way in which you picked up so 
many Americanisms t” said Lucia. 





| 
| 
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| 








“T suppose so. Do you know, Julie, I like 
I admire their straightforward- 
and their coarse phrases—for they av+ 
coarse—which they have coined, are more char- 
acteristic of them than anything else you have. 


your nation! 
ness ; 


» When you become a monarchy and have a hered- 





| 


‘ 


itary nobility, you'll be worthy to rank with us 
Europeans.” 

Of course I made the usual answer that our 
nobility held its own, in virtue of merit—that in 
our country moral and intellectual superiority 
were the only passports to popular favor, ete.— 
yet haunted all the time by a consciousness of 
Mrs. Purseproud, whose palace on Fifth Avenue 


she go? 
| 


is the resort of the elite of the metropolis, al- | 


though Mrs. Purseproud hasn't two ideas in her 
head, and has no more principle than a Carib. 


T had, too, a dim impression that Mrs. Brahmin, | 


whose great-great-grandfather was a lineal de- 
scendant of Vishnu, and whose maternal ances- 
tor was own son to Lord Lyndhurst’s valet, 
might, by the bare fact of her existence, militate 
somewhat strongly against my theory ; but those 
were the days of my girlish simplicity, when 1 
innocently imagined that ideas represented 
things. So I swallowed down my ghosts of 
doubts as confidingly as if my moral sense had 
possessed the toughness of cala. 

“How very absurd!” said Christine, indig- 
nantly, when I had finished. ‘* How absurd to 
assert that yonder swarthy little Bohemian, 
whose ancestors have been peasants ever since 
the middle ages, is equal to Lucia, in whose 
veins runs the best blood of England !’’ 

“ Or to Christine Rolke, whose mother wrote 
Von before her name,” I added, ironically. 

Christine’s face flushed, and Lucia looked at 
me reproachfully. But Christine did not reply. 
She had that consummate prudence that stands 
so well in the place of genuine good temper. 
She always knew where to aim her shafts of 
satire and scorn, and hence, though she was 
famed for her power of saying sharp things, no- 
body feared bat everybody liked Christine. 
Love her, they did not. Love is not for such as 
she. They must be content with ordinary, sur- 
face liking, which is a vastly more common and 
practical sentiment than love. When a few per- 
sons do love such people, as Lucia loved Chris- 
tine, it does not argue their goodness, but rather 
that of the simple, trusting souls who cannot 
choose but love. ; 

I repented of my rude speech in a moment, 
and asked forgiveness, which Christine loftily 
accorded, 

** Now we are friends again,’’ said Lucia, with 
her sweet smile. 

‘‘How good tempered you are!” said Chris- 
tine, admiringly. ‘ You, who have both rank 
and wealth, can afford to be; while we, who 
have only one or neither, must needs be vexing 
ourselves at every trifle.” 

It was my turn to be angry now; but Lucia 
did not notice Christine’s thrust at me, and asked 
gently: 

“Would you like so much to be rich, 
Christine ?” 

She drew herself up with her queenly air, and 
answered : 

“Would I not? I would like to map myself 
in ermine, and flash in gems. I would like to 
repose on velvet couches, and breathe airs laden 
with fragrance. And I covet power, too. I 
would like to preside over a sumptuous house- 
hold and entertain lordly men at my table. I 
would like to know that my smile or frown influ- 
enced the destinies of a nation, and that my ca- 
price could exalt or depress them.” 

“You should be the stately wife of the Eng- 
lish premier,” said Lucia, smiling. 

“Or of some intriguing French courtier,” 
I added. 

“Or some shrewd Yankee politician,” sneered 
Christine. 

Lucia interposed. “I wish I could give you 
a taste of English country life, Christine. You 
would like us too, I think. You should have 
pictures and statuary, and luxurious furniture, 
to your heart’s content. You should have horses 
and carriages and maid servants,’ she said, 
playfully. ‘Wont you go home with me, 
Christine ?” 

I hoped she would refuse, for I was tired of 
our daily combats and longed for an armistice. 
I was a waif upon the world, and in the interim 
of finding a governess’s situation, had been glad 
to accept Lucia’s invitation to spend a month 
with her at her father’s country seat. Perhaps I 
might find a place to suit me in some English 
family, and then I need not cross the ocean 
again. All my most cherished associations were 
on the European side of the Atlantic. My 
friends were there—it was home to me, and my 
feeling for fatherland was only a romantic, un- 
practical sentiment, not strong enough to control 
my actions. 

But while these thoughts were running 
through my mind, Christine had decided to go 
to England. Ihave no doubt she had meant to 
do so from the time it was first proposed; but 
now she announced the determination as if it 
were impromptu. 

“T think I will go with you, Lucia.” 

Lucia sprang up delighted. 

“O, Christine! will you really?) That’s a 
darling girl!’ And she danced about, as gaily 
as Annette might have done. 

“ Only you must promise that Julie shall not 
quarrel] with me,”’ said Christine, freeing herself 
from Lucia’s embrace. 

“O, Julie will be good! 
take her in charge.” 

“Ah!” Christine looked into Lucia’s face. 
“ He's only a cousin, my dear?” 

“Only my cousin,”” said Lucia, blushing like 
any rose. 

But I knew that he was a betrothed lover, 
and that our little English daisy loved him with 
all her heart. Many a moonlight eve, when the 


T'll get Theodore to 





quaint old towers of Brussels shone whitely in | 
the clear light, had Lucia told me tales of Theo- | 


dore Burleigh, her playmate from childhood and 
her husband, if God willed. I had formed a 
very exaggerated no‘ion of this piece of mascu- 
line perfection, as I afterwards found. 
at him through the double medium of my own 
and Lucia’s imagination, I had fancied that no 


Leoking | 








king or statesman was his peer. But I am 
anticipating. 


So Christine was going to England. Why 


should she not, when, as she truly said, she had | 


not a friend in the world who would inquire for 
her the day after her departure! But why should 
I had always thought she was qualify- 
ing herself to teach French ia her own native 
city of Frankfort. 

“Christine?” I said, inquiringly. 

At that moment Maderviselle St. Hilaire rang 
her bell, and when the chattering ceased, said in 
her sharp tones: 

“It is time for the promenade, demoiselles. 
You will meet here at seven to-morrow for  re- 
hearsal.  Alluns!” 

And I followed the rest out, wondering why 
Christine was going to England. 

The next day, the whole large house was in a 
confused bustle of preparation. In the morning 
the grand exhibition took place, and every cor- 
ner of the school-room was crowded. It was a 
great success, and madame's eyes sparkled with 
gratitied pride and the prospect of future gain. 
A prize was to be awarded for the best French 
theme, and we were none of us disappointed 
when the name of Christine Roelke was an- 
nounced as that of the successful competitor. 

Christine was not beautiful or amiable, nor 
even a coquette, and yet she had her admirers 
among the Brusselian youth ; and when, with an 
unwonted flush upon her cheek and with her 
majestic air, she walked down the passage and 
ascended the estrade, a loud burst of applause 
rang out from the great audience. She bent her 
head, and the director threw the ribbon over her 
neck and the glittering prize fell at her side. 
She lifted her eyes, threw one swift, sweeping 
glance over the hall, and then returned to her 
place. The long-fringed eyelids haughtily 
dropped, and except the unusual color, she was 
apparently wholly unmoved. 

But it was a proud moment for Christine, and 
I knew that her heart beat high with exultant 
pride. 

After the award of the prizes, there was little 
to hold the attention of the spectators, and the 
exercises were hurried through. Once free of 
the school-room, the young ladies 1 to 


| homage. 


eo: 


face, those set lips, that almost demoniac rage 
The audience went wild. 
they gave themselves up to the delirium of the 


In French fashion, 


Again and again Christine was called 
| 
delighted 


moment. 
the curtain 
Never had such amateur acting been | 


before to receive their 
known—rarely had any such professional suc 
cess been achieved. 

Among the audience there was 
Frenchman, I imagined, though he threw him- 
self into the enjoyment of the moment with a 
A slight figure, 


one nota 


very un-English-like abandon. 
dark, with a crimson flush on his face—though 
that might be the effect of excitement—soft, 


violet eyes, scintillating with light—his whole | 


Who could it be’ Iwas familiar with the 
habitues of Brussels, and this was not one of | 
them. He held in his hand an elegant bouquet, | 
and when Christine appeared for the last time, | 
the fragrant offering fell at her feet. She turned | 
—lI saw her glance fall upon him—their eyes 
met—and Christine bent her head. When I 
looked at her again, the whole look of the trag- 
edy queen was gone, and a gracefal, beautiful 
woman stood there, modestly blushing at her 
praises. Who could the stranger be? 1 turned 
to ask Lucia, but the play was over, the company 
leaving, and a dozen rude girls had separated me 
from her. 

I made my way out into the open air, almost 
dazed with the excitement. I walked around the 
balcony toward the private entrance. Turning 
a corner, I suddenly came upon a trio who 
stood chatting in the moonlight. 

“Julie!” It was Lucia’s voice, and then 
Christine’s rich tones broke in: ‘ Come, Julie, 
you are not such a Goth as not to admire these 
flowers !"” 

She held in her hand the very bouquet which 
Thad seen her receive with so much empressement 


| 
| 
| 
appearance was novel and distingue. 
| 
} 
| 
| 


—aud here, close by her side, stood the slight, 
elegant youth whose movements I had observed. 
Lucia put her hand upon mine, and with a 
charming, girlish hesitancy, introduced her 
cousin Theodore. 

I was an awkward school girl, at the best, and 
my surprise only increased my discomposure ; so 





join the troop who had worked all day at the 
scenic decorations. The folding-doors between 
the school-room and the adjoining recitation 
apartments were thrown open, and the place 
quickly d the app e of a 
theatre. The stage was erected at the extremity 
of Monsieur Lenoire’s room, and the French 
teacher himself was busy in oversecing the 
arrangements. Lucia and I had no role assigned 
to us, and we dered at our pl about the 
house, gathering flowers, assisting in the green 
room, and walking up and down the cool alleys 
of the garden. ‘lowards seven, Christine came 
running down the linden walk. 

“Come in, Lucia,” she exclaimed hurriedly. 
“You promised to assist me in my toilet.” And 
she unceremoniously pushed me aside and appro- 
priated Lucia to herself. 

I followed them to Christine’s apartment and 
sat down, quietly watching the long auburn curls 
as they shaped themselves into lustrous coils 
under Lucia’s skilful tingers. Christine placed 
herself before the mirror, and as she did so, I 
noticed that she smoothed out the wrinkles 
which her late excitement and haste had occa- 
sioned, and assumed a more placid expression. 
It was not favorable to her beauty, which, apart 
from her regal carriage and figure, and the rich, 
soft hair, lay rather in expression than in color 
and form. Ihave heard her called plain; but 
those who found her so could never have seen 
her when enthusiasm kindled her eyes and 
flushed her cheek. 1 did not think her beautiful 
that night when she left us, just before making 
her debut upon the stage; but when later, stim- 
ulated by applause and the consciousness of her 
own rich gifts, she threw the whole force of her 
nature into the representation of her part, I was 
led captive by her loveliness. 

When we entered the improvised theatre, the 
best seats were already filled, and soon the 
spectators flocked in so numerously that the 
aisles overflowed, and even the window recesses 
were crowded. In front were the pupils, in every 
style of holiday costume, their light drapery 
waving in the wind, which came in cool and 
fresh at the windows, and the rounded arms of 
the English girls and the dark, piercing eyes of 
the Spanish maidens alike gleaming in the light. 
In the rear, and encircling them upon either side, 
were the friends and patrons of the establishment, 
and conspicuous among them was Madame 
L’Estrange, radiant in her pride and exultation 
at this new success. The room was flooded with 
light, the air sweet with perfumes, wreaths of 
gorgeous flowers encircled the pillars, and bril- 
liant cloths festooned the walls. It was a gor- 
geous, festal scene, and when, presently, the cur- 
tain rose and revealed a magniticently furnished 
boudoir, in which stood Christine in her royal 
robes, and bearing herself so regally, the whole 
tableau was so enchanting, that the admiration 
of the audience broke forth spontaneously, and 
cries of “ Charmant! C'est belle!” resounded 
throughout the apartment. Christine advanced 
a step, and faced the assembly ; instantly every 
sound was hushed, and the silence, even more 
than the applause, confessed the effect which she 
had produced. 

The play was a thrilling drama, founded upon 
one of those episodes in the life of royalty where 
the mainspring of interest is the working of 
those feelings common to all hearts, and which 
only derive an additional power from the prestige 








of rank. 

With the suffering queen, maddened by wrong 
and repulsed where she should have been cher- 
ished, every woman in the house could sympa- 
thize, from Annette d’Olivet who flirted with the 
English teacher, to the Princess Alkoff who had 
that morning parted from her lord for the twen- 
tieth time. When in the last act, the queen, 
driven to despair, revenges her wrong and holds 
up in the sight of the spectators the poniard 
dripping with the bivod of her rival, the effect 
was terrible, and no words could do justice to 
the impression produced. Could 
transformed? Was that Christine—that pallid 


one be so 








as I responded shyly to his courteous remarks, I 

did not wonder that he ceased to address me, 
and devoted himself to Lucia and Christine. 

Lucia, indeed, drew somewhat into the shade. 

It was one of her daisy ways, and I loved her | 
the better for it; but in this pushing, grasping 
world, he who shoves himself foremost, gets the 
greatest share of the good things, and so in that 
epitome of the world which we call society, the 
daisies and violets fall into the background, how- 
ever fair and sweet they may be, and the flaunt- 
ing hollyhocks and dahlias usurp the front rank. 

Christine enjoyed her triumph, and they 
chatted on about a thousand things which could 
not interest Lucia, but in which Christine's esprit 
displayed itself to the best advantage. 
Burleigh had come over, partly on a pleasure 
tour, partly to await Lucia’s return. Arriving 
at Brussels just before the exhibition com 
menced and after we were seated, he could not 
gain access to Lucia, he said, and pleased him- 
self with surprising her among the crowd in the 
hall. 

By-and-by I left them—and Christine followed 
me, to my surprise. We went up stairs, and as 
her apurtinent adjoined mine, she came in and 
stood before my mirror, unloosing the | 
of gems from her hair. 

“Julie,” she said, suddenly, “do you know 
I've found my vocation !”” 

I looked up. Her eyes were glowing, and her 
color was a vivid crimson. 

“JT shall go upon the stage,” she said, 
determinedly. 

“Why, Christine! 
prejudices ?” 

“T fling them away—no, I hoard them—I'll 
keep them, and one day I'll win a right to a 
place among the highest, and by my own 
genius, too. Julie, you don’t like me—but you 
own that I have genius?” 

“Yes,” I said, indifferently. 

“ Yes, I knew it, and before to-night. I'll use 
my power.” She began to pace the room. 
“T'll not delve for my livelihood like a common 
person. I'll not spend my life in teaching 
French to dullards. You blame my ambition. 
It is my right. My mother wrote Von before 
her name. Julie, your sneer was directed 
against the truth. Isn’t poverty acurse? It 
threw us down from our rank, it sent my father 
into exile, and my mother to the grave. It has 
driven me to the stage. No matter. My fame 
shall atone. What is better than fame, fortune, 
rank, won by one’s own exertions ?” 

“ Love—goodness,” I answered. 

“ Pshaw, little Puritan. 
with romance. 
domain.” 


Theodore 


1 x 





with your aristocratic 


Now don’t bore me 
I'll beteke myself to my own 


“ Tres bien, Lon soir,” 1 returned, laughin 
She went away, humming an air. 
“By the way 


gly. 





Julie,” she said, putting her 





y, 
head in at the door again, “is Daisy engaged to 
this English knight ?” 

I knew Lucia had not told Christine, but 
something tempted me to betray the secret, and 
I answered shortly, “ Yes.” 
and shut the door. It was a strange laugh. I 
sprang up and ran to her room. 

“Christine,” I burst forth, passionately, “ if 
you meddle in this, may God reward you. 

“T hope he will. 
nothing. But don’t fret, my pious little Round- 
head. He may do as a dernier resort, not other- 
wise,”’ she said, coolly. 


Christine laughed 


One doesn’t like to work for 


But of 
It was like the surf beating 
the everlasting rock, only to dash itself to pieces 
I lay awake long that night. 


I clasped my hands together in anger 
what use was it? 


Some hours later 
Lucia came up and took her place by me. 

* Lucia, dear!" 

“Yes Julie.” 

It was dark, I could not see her face, but the j 
fone was sweet and calm, and full of content 
There were love and trast and joy in her beart, 
and I prayed God they might ever abide there. 





Tt was a merry party that crossed the Channe! 
and landed on the English shores the next week 


2 

Sir Willham Morland was a frank < bie 
gentleman, proad of his daughter, and valuiny ber 
more than anything else in the world For he 
sake he gave a cordial weleome to Chinst and 
myself, 

It was curious to see how quickly Chistine 
| ingratiated herself into his favor, with what 
| alacrity she resigned to him the most comfort 

able seat, with what changing afwhilitv <he 
listened to his often-told story of lus last success 


atthe Derby matches, how patiently she hore 


| his little caprices, and ministered to the gratifica 


tion of his whims. She had the tact to « il 
her art, and fairly surprised the simple-hearted 
gentleman into a genuine liking for ber, Some 

times it: puzzled me to account for the coolness 
with which she treated Theodore Burleigh. She 
left him to amuse himself when they were alone 
together, she was alw ays busy if he wanted her 
to sing, and Theodore was forced te devote him 

self to Lucia. 


tine had not shown the tragi: 


Since the extibinon night Chris 
side of her char- 
acter. Her role now was that of the amiable, 
graceful woman, and in that part she cou 
rival Lucia. 
ened his enthusiasm, and when she 
reveal it he was disenchanted, So for the pres 
ent my fears were at rest, but T knew that Chris. 
tine had the power to re-kindle his admiration, 
and if it suited her purpose she would do so. I 
heartily wished her a thousand miles off, any- 
where that she could not interfere with Lucia’s 


peace. 


d not 
ft was her genius that had awak- 


ceased to 


I knew she had some definite aim in view, and 
that her conduct was all in accordance with some 
plan; bat Twas unused to coquettish arts and 
could not understand her. T under- 
stood her too well; but at that time Thad only 


Afterward 


an indefinite, vague apprehension of something 
wrong. 

My sweet Daisy, how happy she was all the 
voyage, more gay and vivacious than was usual 
in her calm, gentle temperament. When we 
landed at Dover, 1 thought if ever ‘Theodore’s 
heart had wandered from her, it had returned to 
its allegiance, for his manner was now so uni- 
formly the expression of unwavering affection 
that I could not doubt his devotedness. 

It was in the fall ripertess of summer that we 
reached Roselands. Everywhere, in the thick 
forests and on the open plain, in the green vales 
and upon the rounded hills, in orchard and gur- 
den, in the blue heavens and over the erystal 
waters of the wave the spirit of beauty brooded. 
It was something to dwell in the midst of so 
much loveliness, to wander in tie silent forest 
shades and sit, in the soft, summer nights, in 
moonlit arbors, coming from the quaint, formal 
old city, with vivid remembrances of its prin 
alleys, and stiff, unnatural trees, the free, unre- 
strained luxuriance of nature had for us a double 
Christine unfolded wonderfully. The 
luxury that environed her seemed her birthright. 
She was at home amid it all, and she drew in- 
spiration from the beauty about her. Her rare, 
novel loveliness caught a richer glow, her voice 
modulated itself to greater sweetness, aud her 
How could 1 
ever have thought her plain, I said to myself, 
The whole household noticed the change. 


charm. 


genius flashed out more vividly. 


“Christine has grown prettier since coming 
said Sir William, one morning at the 
breakfast table. 

We had all risen except the baronet, and 
Christine had gone to dress for a ride. 

“Pretty! Do you call that prettiness, that 
brilliant face, radiant with soul! IT don’t think 
Christine is pretty,” said Theodore, his face 
flushing, and his eye kindling with spirit as he 


” 


here, 


spoke. 

Lucia looked up. The langhed. 
“Perhaps I don’t choose my words very well,” 
he said, good-humoredly. 
girl, you wont deny. I wish we could keep her 


” 


baronet 
“She is a splendid 
here. 


I glanced at Lu 
usual, 





She looked quit 
If any sorrow lay waiting for her in the 
future she did not see it. No dark shadow fell 
athwart her sunny way. Christine still tarried, 
and Theodore walked the room inpatiently. 
Lucia went to hasten her and they presently en- 
tered the room together. The 
striking. Luvia’s delicate, girlish loveliness had 
its charm, but Christine's imperial beanty sur- 
prised and tock you captive. 
in the saddle, and she thanked him with a gra- 
cious smile. 

They rode off in advance of ws; all the morn- 
ing they were alone together, and Christine's 
color was deepened, and her eves gleamed with 


as 


contrast) was 


Theodore put her 


exultation when we once more rode up to the 
steps. From that day it was clear to me how it 
would be. 
kindle into flame at a glance, and no development 


of her character, no unamiable thing he might 


Natures, impressible as Theodore’s, 


see in her, could now alienate his affection from 


“T was half wild with sorrow and indignation, 
What could Ido? Lucia was blind—God help 
her! Of what use would it be her 
from her trusting dream’ Theodore was always 
kind, and her unsuspicious temperarnent was con- 
tent. She did not see his color rise, his eve flash 
at Christine’s coming. She did not notice the 


t® arouse 


wavering voice, the dreamy quictude, or the en- 
timsiasm which her presence could oecasion 
With her whole heart Lucia had loved him, and 
Could 


roud, 


with her whole heart she believed in him 
I speak to Theodore, tell him that this p 
ambinous woman wonld surely wreck his lap 
piness? As well might Datternpt with my weak 


hand to stay the sea in its tidal flow, as to turn 


his love away from ber. Sir William’? Wat 
wonld it avail?) JT would vo to Chrictine he 
I said, passionately. She would scorn me, she 
would mock me. No matter, I woul! go 

I went to her room that night Lnocia was 
asleep, and Christine could not excape me She 
was at her writing-desk when I tapped at * 
door, and she met me with a gu Her 
features hardened, however, into an ex! on 
of indomitable resolation. She seamed her 


loght, careless air 

“ Now, New England, you've « 
a lecture, Tknow. Let me introda 
audience.” And she tovk 
into the floor 


my bh 




















_ 























I drew hand away. “Christine, don’t 


jest. Ido want to have some serious talk with 


my 


you.” 





she replied, indifferently, and 
giving me a chair, she seated herself upon a low 
stool in front of it, and folded her hands in mock 
hurn “Upon which one of my namerous 
misdemeanors will it please you to hold forth 
she asked. 
Christine, what I mean. 
You cunnot think that you are treating Lucia 
henorably—" I paused. 

A slight sneer curled her lips, and she said, 
coolly : 








upon this occasion 1 
“You must know, 


“ Proceed, I am all attention.” 
Her coolness was too much to bear.“ Chris- 
.” 1 burst forth, “you will break Lucia’s 
heart, you know you will.” 

She laughed. “ A broken heart! I'd like to 
see one once. The British Museam would pay 
It would be the eighth wonder of 


tine 


a price for it. 
the world.” 

“Q, Christine, it is cruel of you to talk so. 
You cannot mean it. Love is everything to 
Lucia—sbe cannot live without it—and she is so 
innocent and unsuspecting, too !”” 

“Tt does take the edge off one’s triamph a lit- 
responded Christine, quietly. 
There would be 
But 





tle, I confes: 
“T wish it were you, now. 
sovee satisfaction in being your rival. 
Livia, she mig}t as well be a statue.” 

“Her trust in you is all the more reason why 
you should not wrong her,” I said, impetuously. 

“ Perhaps itis. Ihave never considered the 
mitter. 

“ Christine, how can you have the heart to do 
sot” 

“[ haven’t any heart. 
pot afford to indulge in.” 

“You do not love Theodore, Christine ?” 

“You can’t expect me te tell you that. Why, 

haven’t even told him yet,” she returned, 
maliciously. 

“ But [know you de not love him.” 

“ You deubt my capacity, L see. I’m inclined 
to think you are right.” 

“ Christine, do you mean to marry him? Will 
a connection with him satisfy your ambition ?” 

“Now you are reasevable,” she said, laugh- 
ingly, “I don’t mind taking you into my confi- 
dence a littl bit. I don’t know whether I shall 
marry him or not. Perhaps—why not? He is 
rich, and of good family, though a@ commoner. 
On the other hand, a colossal fortune would not 
come amiss with me, and @ coronet is vastly be- 
coming, don’t you think so ?”” 

“Then you mean te hold Mr. Burleigh in re- 
serve, and if an earl with a greater fortune pre- 
sents himself, you’ll play Theodore fulse ?” 

“Precisely. In coming to that conclusion, 
you have exhibited an acuteness quite creditable 
to you. May I ask if you’ve any further 
suggestions to make ¢” 

“None,” I said, rising, “I only hope your 
earl will present himself forthwith.” 
she replied, laughing, and 








That’s 2 luxury I can- 


“ Je vous remercie,” 
T wen? away. 

The next week the house was to be thronged 
with company, and I fervently hoped that there 
might be some ene ypon whom Christine could 
ply her arts successfully, provided it brought 
misery to no one else. In four days more a 
dozen trunks had been deposited in the hall, and 
half as many visiwors ensconced in the guest 
chambers. On ene of these days, at sunset, a 
coach drove up with servants in livery. Chris- 
tine, Lucia and I were alone in the library. We 
went to the window at the sound of wheels. 

“ That is Lord Dacres’s livery,” exclaimed 
Lucia. 

“Lord Dacres!” Tt was Christine’s voice. 

“Yes; he is a friend of papa’s. He lives in 
Devonshire. Christine, you should see his 
It is @ perfect gallery of art.” 

Christine’s eyes sparkled. “ His lordship is a 
connoisseur, then.” 

“ He's a bacheler, too,” added Lucia, smiling, 
“but then he’s eld and personally disagreeable to 
me.” 

“Js it the Lord Dacres who makes speeches in 
parliament?’ L asked. 

“Tdare say, he has ‘prodigious talent,’ as 
papa says.” 

“Q, 1. knew,” cried Christine, with anima- 
tion, “he is the leader of the opposition, and the 
most elogvent speaker on that side.” 

* And he has a house in Belgravia, probably,” 
Ladded. 

“So much the better,” laughed Christine. 

At that instant the large bay window in the 
drawing-room adjoining came down witha crash, 
and Lucia, springing to the door which was ajar, 


house. 


exclaimed: 
“Why, that was Theodore. 


Vhy, Here is ‘ Maud,’ 
which he bas been reading, 


and there he is 
himself.” 

I followed her to the window. Theodore was 
pacing across the lawn, with a quick, excited step. 
He disappeared in the shrubbery, and Lucia 
said, mavingly : 

“ What can be the matter with him ?”’ 

“Povhaps he is going to be jealous of Lord 
Dacres,” said Christine, 
nheut her lips. 


with a wicked smile 
plying 
We did not meet Theodore again till dinner 
He came in then, looking pale and 
and as [ followed Lucia’s anxious gaze 
the tears came to my eyes at the 
thought of so much unrequited devotion. 


was served. 
wearied, 


to his face, 








Ata 
: hon mot, Daeres lifted his cold, gray 


tine was brilliant and charming. 





eharacteri 
eves to her face, he had net noticed her before, 
and something like a gleam of admiration lighted 
When the gentlemen joined us in the 





-room, Christine wes called to the piano. 
» was one of her gifts, and that night 





she 

divinely. 
Lord Dacres was fascinated, and his homage 
med to inspire ber, for she outshone herself. 
His lordship lingered near the piano, and when 
led her to a seat and placed himse't 





she rece he 





it her side. Theodore gloomed in s corner, and 
Lucia tried with sweet gentleness to draw him 
out of bis moody humor. It wasin vain. She 
could net seare the cloud from his brow, and I 
saw her sweet face grow sad as she sat down 
quietly alone. By-and-by Christine withdrew her \ 





| to another part of the saloon. 





attention from Lord Dacres, and he, perceiving 
it, politely took himself and his accomplishments 


I saw Christine 
glance at Theodore and I knew the magnetism 
of that look would bring him to the vacant seat. 
It did, and with subtle art she sought to soothe 
his wounded love, and the cloud cleared away, 
his face lighted up with smiles, and Christine 
basked in the sunshine of tender looks. Lucia 
watched them with an expression of pained per- 
plexity. She could not make it oat. 

This was the inauguration of a succession of 
like scenes. Lord Dacres was enthralled, and it 
was evident that a coronet would be at her dis- 
posal. What would she do? Could I doubt, 
after the revelation I had had of her heartless- 
ness? And how would Theodore bear it? 
Would he return again to his love for Lucia? 
My heart sorely misgave when I thought of his 
intense, passionate nature, and how he had con- 
centrated all the forces of his soul in one burn- 
ing love for Christine. One day—it was a soft, 
September day, when the heavens bent lovingly 
over the glorious earth, and the golden sunlight 
flooded the landscape, and in all the air a serene 
peace brooded like a holy presence—on this day a 
hunting party had been made up in the morn- 
ing, and the gentlemen were not expected home 
till late in the afternoon. 

When the shadows grew deep and dark under 
the oaks, Lucia proposed to me a ramble in the 
park. Idemurred. Christine had been missing 
since the last hour, and I had a vague fear that 
her absence might be in some way connected with 
Theodore. But Lucia insisted, and I could not 
find an excuse for refusing to go. We went 
along the forest paths, Lucia chatting gaily and 
breaking now and then into a song. But after a 
time she grew more quict, and as we entered 
deeper into the seclusion of the forest, a sober- 
ness came over us, and we walked on in silence. 

“Let us go to the Glen,” said Lucia, at length. 
Tt was a wild, romantic spot, and with it were 
associated dark legends of love and hate and re- 
venge. The servants at the house were super- 
Stitious in regard to it, and wondrous stories were 
afloat of strange shapes seen there in the gray of 
the morning light. Once before, Lucia and I 
had been there, and without difficulty we found 
our way through the mazes of the path. It was 
shutin on all sides by hills, and seldom visited on 
account of its inaccessibility. We entered the 
ravine by the usual way, and pushing aside the 
tangled boughs that overhung the path, pressed 
forward. Further on, just on the edge of a 
brook that rippled through the valley, the gray 
ruins of a rustic temple, built in the times of the 
first Morlands, offered a charming retreat. We 
were near the ruins, when Lucia, who was in ad- 
vance, suddenly stopped. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

She did not reply. With another step I gained 
her side. She was pale and trembling. 

“ Lucia,” I cried, alarmed, “ what is it ?”’ 

“ Hark !” she whispered. 

I stood still and listened. There were voices, 
the tones came distinct and clear through the 
silence of the forest. Lucia clenched my hand. 
Her grasp was like that of icy fingers. 

“ Hark !”’ she whispered again, with ashy lips. 

It was Theodore’s voice that I heard in pas- 
sionate, pleading tones. 

“Christine, darling, speak! You have not 
played me false? Tell me that this shameful 
story is an infamous lie.” 

I put my arm around Lucia. I tried to draw 
her away—but she could not move—she was like 
one dead, only the dead are at peace and she 
suffered. For years the look of agony which was 
on her face that moment haunted me in my 
dreams. 

“ Christine,” the voice went on, “ Christine, 
my own beloved, God knows what I have sacri- 
ficed for you. Have I not yielded up honor, 
peace of conscience, everything for your love? 
When my perfidy becomes known I shall be 
branded as a despicable traitor—I am one—I 
know it, but it is for your sake. Only say you 
love me still, Christine, and I will tell Lord 
Dacres he lies to his face.” 

“ Lord Dacres has spoken the truth, Theodore.” 

The words were said in Christine’s own cold, 
cruel tones. 

“Christine, Christine!” he shouted, and the 
appealing horror in his voice thrills me even 
now, “It is false, say it is false.” 

“Tet is true. I have promised Lord Dacres to 
be his wite.” 

There was a deep groan, so full of woe and 
despair that I shuddered at the sound, and then 
I heard him say : 

“QO, God, what is left for me now ?”’ 

Lucia unloosed my hand. “I must go,’ 
murmured, 

“ Stay, Lucia, stay !” 


’ she 


I put out my hands to 
restrain her, but in my terror I was scarcely con- 
scious of what she did, and she glided out from 
the shade of the bushes, 
bank where Theodore stood. 

“ Theodore, 


and on to the grassy 
She went near him. 
but I love 
Do not let that cruel wo- 
man break your heart. O, Theodore, for the 
sake of what I was to you once, do not—” 
He extended his 
arms, but a shadder passed over her, and she 


you do not love me, 
you, and I pity you. 


She tottered forward a step. 
ould have fallen but fur me. 


“Well, 
hoarsely. 


you will not come to me,” he said, 
bat, Lucia, I did not 
” 


“ You are right; 
mean to do you this wrong, God is my witness. 
heard 
flitteed over her face—she 


She must have him, for a faint smile 
sank back— 

“ Theodore, Theodore !’’ I cried, in terror. 
lifted her from the 
ground, and his tears fell like rain upon her face. 


She opened her eves, 


He sprang forward, he 


and that love which is 


was in the look she 
n. She half lifted herself, 


ful pallor overspread her face 


stronger than death, 





a fearful, wonder- 





, her eves closed 




















—ay, nannies Theodore held her fast for 
one moment, he kissed her lips and cheeks ten- 
derly, reverently, then he arose and turned to 
Christine. The calm voice in which he 
spuke was more awfal than any outburst of 

passion. 
“ This, too, is your work, and mine. Will 
not have joy init? In your princely home 











it never haunt you? Will your womanly 


) this, 
He pat his hand to his bosom, a gleam of stec! | 








| ordered me to bor 


spirit find satisfaction in it" 
before the altar—when you promise love and 
fealty to Lord Dacres—think of it; think of that 
poor, broken heart, think of my wronged love, 
unutterable remorse—think of it—think of 
Christine !"" 


When you stand 


my 


dazzied me, a sharp, quick flash blinded my 
eyes, then a crash, a horrible, stunning sound 
convulsed theair. A loud, agonized scream from 
Christine, and when the smoke cleared away, 1 
saw her bending over him, and the crimson tide 
of his life was staining her white garments. 
Christine, Christine, repentance comes too late! 
You cannot give him life again. She screamed 


and tore her hair in her agony. 

“ Forgive me, forgive! I loved you, Theo 
dore! ‘Too late, forever too late!" 

And this was Christine’s triumph. Years 
after, the gay world, which had marvelled alike 
at the rare beauty and impenetrable, cold reserve 


of Lady Dacres, read with surprise the following 
announcement in the Morning Post: 


“ We learn with deep regret that the beautifal 
and accomplished Lady Dacres has been pro- 
nounced by her physician, incurably insane. 
Lord Dacres has the sincerest sympathy of his 
triends.’” 





LOOKING DOWN A VOLCANO. 


A recent traveller presents us with a view of 
the inside of Vesuvias: “ The crater was tran- 
quil, which gave the opportunity of approaching 
the fiery abyss, and gazing into the inner region 
of smoke and flaming sulphur. We desceyded 
over fumiag crevices, and beds of hot scorie, 
some hundred feet, before we stood at the mouth 
of the crater, which was hemmed round with 
rock, split from the force of heat, and just ready 
to merge into the glowing gore beneath. The 
roar of the pent fires sounded like far thunder, 
and the sudden gush of smoke that poured from 
the contines, pictured all that had been drawn of 
the abode of under-tiends. The excitement on 
beholding a scene like this, seemed to infuse new 
lite, and do away all recollection of fatigue un- 
dergone to witness it. Thedense columns which 
now broke from the crater, and which were car- 
ried towards us by a strong current of wind, 
forced us to quit our ground, not without some 
inconvenience from the sulphur smoke, which 
highly irritated the lungs, and compelled us to 
cover our faves with our hats. Another and dis- 
tincter view was given within these swarthy 
realms ; no power of words can portray the re- 
gion that opened upon our sight, whilst gazing 
down this abyss of warring elements, this prison 
ot fighting tires. We hurled fragments of rocks 
down the mouth of the crater, which returned 
long, hollow reverberations, followed by an up- 
rushing of smoke, and showers of tine, hot 
ashes. A new scene soon presented itself. The 
mountain was felt to tremble, and from its groan- 
ing cave poured forth dun clouds of sulphur, 
which completely enveloped us, and formed above 
our heads a canopy obscuring the light of day. 
The lurid glare, which tinged the black solitude 
around, the scorching scoriw beneath our feet, 
the gushing streams of smoke issuing from the 
crevices Of the burnt earth, these, with the 
threatening noises fro:n the crater of Vesuvius, 
combined to form an image of the territie and 
sublime, far beyond the force of art to depict, or 
language to express.” 





A HIDEOUS MONSTER. 


There exists in FrenicK society, remarks the 
author of Monte Leone, and we may add that it is 
by no means limited by French sovicty, a hideous 
monster known to all, though no one disturbs it. 
Its ravages are great, almost. incalculable. It 
Saps reputation, poisons, dishonors and defiles 
the splendor of the most estimable form. ‘Luis 
minotaurus, which devours so many innocent 
persons, is especially fearful, because the blows 
are terrible. Lt presents itself under the mildest 
and gentlest forms, and is received everywhere in 
the ciy. We tind itia our rooms, in the interior 
ot our families, in the palaces of the opulent, 
and the garrets of the poor. It has no name, 
being a mere tigure of speech, a very word. It 
is composed of but one phrase, and is called— 
They say. 

“Do you know such a one?” is often asked, 
and the person is pointed out. 

“No; but they say his morals are very bad. 
He has had strange adventures and his family is 
very unhappy.” 

a you sure?” 
o, L know nothing about it. 





But they say 
so. 

“Do not trust that gentleman who has such 
eredit, and is thought as rich. Be on your 

uard—” 

“ Bah, his fortune is immense; sce what an 
establishment he has.” 

“Yes. But they say he is very much 
involved.” 

“ Do vou know that fact ?” 

This they say is heard in every relation of life. 
It is deadly mortal, and not to be grasped. It 
goes s hither and thither, strikes and kills manly 
honor, female virtue, without either sex being 
ever conscious of the injury done. Each as be 
reads these lines will remember cases illustrating 
the truth of what we say. 











ROBBING THE DEAD. 

Henry Weitz, steward of the small-pox hos- 
pital in “St. Louis, has been disc harged from that 
place by the board of health, for having done an 
act almost too dasiardly tor belief. Some time 
ago a little child died at the small-pox hospital. 
Its mother bought some tine linen and made it 
up for a shroad, and left, supposing the child 

was to be buried in it. The child was buried in 
the graveyard attached to the hospital. Subse- 
quently the mother desired to remove the remains 
to one of the regular cemeteries, where she had 
previously interred another child. This Weitz 
refused ; whereupon she presented a petition to 
the board of health, setting forth her wishes and 
begying the favor alluded to. ‘The petition was 
readily granted, and the child disinterred, when 
it was found that the coffin was a miserable box, 
so loosely put together that the mother was able, 
through the cracks, to see that the body was en- 
tirely naked. The board of beaith was informed 
of the circumstances, and immediately set about 
to investigate the matter, the investization end- 
ing in his discharge, which only punishment is 
entirely inadequate to his deserts. —New York 
L-rpress. 














2-2 
A PRACTICAL aEsE tee ALAR. 


A dry old codyer, connected with the railroad 
interests, a man who listens always and speaks 





littie, and was never known to argue a bobby 
with anybody, tas lately been all mouth and ear 
to a very commul ative tot the uitra 





school. He listened to ar 1d swallowed ali sorts 
of things from the other world with so much pla- 
cidity of assent that the spiritualist at last be- 

lieved him to be one 
since the spiritaa 
spirit of B—— ap; 













to me 
w tive dollars of ‘ 
wine h Was 
“and tut 
e hait 


certain purpose, naimed 
know it did,” re; 


The same spirit called 





| ward, and teld me t to 
} as it tad made a mistake in yovir 
order!" The spiritualist hasn't been to see the 


old codger since. —New Maven Paiadium, 








thould be washed in cold suds and not rived - 


THE WIFE OF A BEDOUIN CHIEF. 

“ Hadji,”” the Syrian correspondent of the 
Boston Traveller, furnishes the following account 
of the freaks of an English lady of rank and 
beauty, who has lately 
Bedouin chief : 


“At the hotel of Mr. Rarey I found a most 
singular specimen of the English woman, 
seems to emulate the character of the famous 
and once powerful Lady Hester Stanhope 
Known as Lady Digby, she excites the mirth 
and ridicule of the natives; but as the wife of 
Sheikh Miguil—the Bedouin chief of Darnas- 
cus—she wields a powerful influence among the 
Bedouins of the desert. Possessed of an ample 
fortune, Lady Ellenborough, once the favorite 
of the Court of St. mes, after her fall and di 
vorce the wife of a Russian noblemay and then 
of a Greek prince, established herself in Damas 
cus afew vears ago. Here she prevailed upou a 
noted Bedouin chiet to put away his wives and 
live with her. They spend their winters in town 
and their summers inthe desert, where she visits 
the old wives of the Sheikh, taking with her 
many beautiful presents to appease their wrath 
and Jealousy. She has fre« quently been seen in 
the desert, Hiabited in the one loose robe of the 
children of the sand waste, barefooted and bare- 
headed. In Damascus she we yes the long white 
sheet, which covers her figure, but lives) in good 
English style, still retaining the luxuries of civ- 
ilized life and a French maid. Her eorctant at- 
tendance upon Protestant worship, when in 
town, gives travellers frequent opportunities of 
seeing her; and being a majestic woman in ap- 
pearance, and sull retaining traces of a won- 
drous beauty, she always excites attention and 
inquiry. 1 hear that she has late ‘ty had ber mar- 
ringe with the Sheikh legalized by the Cadi of 
Damascus, and recorded by the British c ‘olisu- 
late. Her lord and master—for in this country 
a husband is most emphatically a ‘lord of ere- 
ation ’’—possesses nothing either in face or fizure 


become the wife of a 





who 

















to attract a woman of cultivated taste. Small 
in stature, darker than a mulatto, with small, 
piercing black eyes, and walking with swag 





gering gait of the Bedouin, he dis: appoints every 
one who sees him; for one would naturally ex- 
pect to see something in the appearance of the 
man which would account for this singular freak 
ofan English lady of rank and fortune in 
choosing for herself a husband from among the 
rude sons of the desert. But such expectations 
are far from being met at sight of this most in- 
ferior specimen of the Bedouin race. ‘This inter- 
esting couple are now on their way for E urope, 
where Lady Dighy hopes to educate and civilize 
her tawny spouse.” 








> 
ORNAMENTAL WOODS. 


Boxwood is becoming so scarce, that pieces of 
suitable sizes for wood engraving cost a consid: 
erable price, and even then it cannot be found of 
sufficient size for large cuts, and consequently 
blocks are made up of small pieces, either glued 
or screwed together. The blocks thus made are 
objectionable, because two pieces of wood will 
not always be of the same density or quality, 
and, as a result, the engraver cuts regularly m 
passing over the joinings, unless it be held in a 
very skilful hand ; and the joint does not always 
keep pertectly close. Consequently, in printing 
from such a block, a white line shows across the 
picture where the joining occurs. ‘To obviate 
these dithiculties, and to lessen the cost, a method 
has been contrived of making artificial box- 
wood, and, indeed, all kinds of ornamental woods 
artiticially. In this process the manufacturer 

takes some suitable cheap wood—beech, maple, 
pine or cedtr, for instance—and having cut it 
lato proper slices, steeps it in a chemical bath to 
hove the resin, gum, or other objectionable in- 
edients. He then dries it untl it becomes 
quite porous, and then in an exhausted vessel he 
fills the pores, by pressure, with the serum of 
bullocks’ blood with morine glue, common 
glue, or with any other suitable liquid cement. 
When in this state of saturation it is) submitted 
to a crushing pressure, by which the woudy fibres 
are brought as close together us they are in the 
best boxwood, all the cement being “driven out, 
except what is barely sufficient to hold the fibres 
together in their new position, Each block is 
then hooped, planed down to an exact typ? 
thickness, the surface bleached, and the material 
is then fit for use. It is stated that by this pro- 
cess a substance possessing all the — 
homogeneity, hardness, and absence of pores, i 
obtained, and of any desired size. —Kural Re 
orker. 

















Housewvite's 8 ‘Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Preparation for Yellow Pickles. 

Two ounces of red peppers, a head of garlic, half a 
pound of bruised mustard-reed, one pound of mustard, 
half an ounce of turmeric, a handful of all<pice, cloves 
and mace, one pound of green ginger scraped clean ; 
on a gallon of boiling vinegar; cover c!oss, and let it 
steep. Prepare whatever vegetables you choose by pour- 
ing on hot salt and water, and letting ther: stand three 
days; adda lump of alum, wash clean, and put op the 
preparation. The mixture should stand eight or ten daye 


pour 





Pickling Hams. 

To each ham put one pound of bay-salt, two ounces of 
saltpetre, two ounces of black pepper, and half a pound 
ofcommon salt. Mix the above ingredients well together, 
and rub upon the bam; let it lie four days and turn it 
every day, then add a pound and « half of treacle; let it 
remain in the above piekle for a month, and rub and turn 
itevery day. Put it into a water a day before it ix cooked, 
and boil three hours 


Valuables. 


If sour flat-irons are rough, rub them with fine salt. — 





If you are buying a carpet for durability, choose small 
figures.—A hot shovel held over varn'*bed furniture will 
take out white spote.— A «mall piece of glue dissolved in 
Ribbons 
Sroteh 
enuff putin holes where crickets come out will destroy 


skim milk and water will restore old crape 


them 
Burnett's Cocoaine. 

This article, manuficturel eolely by that enterprising 
finn. Mesers. Burnett & Co. of Boston, is the 


most celebrated article for the hair that has ever been in 


best and 


troluced. and is recommended by physicians throughout 
Thi- 


purest articles in their manufactures, which have @ high 


the whole country concern use nothing but the 


reputation wherever known and introduced 
Grape Vines. 


Keep the soil light around your grape * If the 








earth iv dry, irrigate often with seap-euds,and muaieh 
arefully with straw or leaves. The Ie lia” and 
Catawba” always succeed admirabiy under this treat 
ment. The «rape ia a valuable fruit, and should be cul 


tivated largely by every one 

A Gargle for Sore Throat. 
Haif a pict of r 

=“. 

peprer. @ 


lent ten, a wineglasefal of gand vine 


honey enough to sweeten it. and « very 


mixed te 


Cayenne 








yer and simmered in « close 





+ throat with @ irttie of it at bedtime, oF 





oftener, if the throut is very sore 


The old Man's Secret. 


Ao aged clerzgi man, who had Enown net one das's 


news, was asked his secret Dory fet aml eariy riving 


was his reply, “ these are my only two precautions 


| THE CHILD OF 


| THE FOUNDLING: or. 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: - 





THE TURKISH SLAVE: »”. 
ue 











BRILLIANT NOVELEDRTES. 
We have pow on bend amt for «ale, the fll wing br 
liant stories. in bound form. rede Ulmer with o 


orginal engtavings, and forming the 
price ever offered to the 


Cheapest heeds io 


public Evers 


one of thee 





works was written expressly for this eetablishment, and 
the copyright ts cured according to law We etl wend 
single copies by mail, post pad, tor fweenty comis cach. or 
+r coples, post pend, for ear dodar 
THE RED REVENGER : or, Tue Prmate Rise or tue 
of the Gulf and ite one 
aan) po rere u ca tragte and rom t life 
ata pertod when » deadiy comfiict Was maintained t+ 


tween the Spaniants of Cule and the desperate 
who infested the seas ta ite vicinity seine three vente 
res ago Written for us by NED RL NTLINE 
THE MOUNTAINEER or, Tue Win Corertais, A 
Moravian Tale is @ highiy interesting story of by 
come tunes, depic Scag scenes of thrilling tuterest peu 
har te the pertad of history which it deserites It ts 
ove of Cobbs cariest and best rogiances, the vividtiess 
of which has given him such vast popularity This 
tale bas been transiated into Preaeh, and aise re pul 
lished in Louden By SYLVANCUS COBB Ja 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER » Dincis THe Back 
vil stor ba nl West twaied 
in oe t cams ae ter present ts the preemie edt 
of this remarkable ad being, WIth One eaception, 
est selling book we have ever iestied tra ¢ o 


















tablishiment, and the one which the aut ton 
his best ly Lint TRNANT MUKI a 
HILDEBRAND: . Tae Bocca een any rie t cape 
aL Tints ieition, ‘story of Se nd Shore is one of 





striking interest, and the plot ts bappliy conceited and 
skilfully earned out Tbe present is the 4/4 edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which War berer eace ed 
eren by Dumas s most famous barrative the macer 
can hardly lay it by wotil he bas fluleued every lave 
Written capressiy for usby ALSLING BURDION 
THE ROYAL YACHT: or NtHe Wanton A 
evolutionary Roulance of Sea and Land, abounding ta 
incident and adventure Mr Cobb has woven some of 
the gidst startling events of the American KRevorution 
juto this Chriliing story, the popularity of which i at 
tested by it* passing through seren editions 
Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE SCOUT: or, Stianrshooress oF the Revoterios 
Tuis story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of tau hb 
interest, and narrates with vivid and slielihe effects te 
of the scenes of that eventful period Mayor Poore is 
every inch @ soldier, and this is eoinently © military nm - 
mance, one would think written at Che tap ot the druus 
Written for us by B VERLEY POOKE 
THE KING oF THE SEA. A TaLe oF THE Peakiiss 
Sb Paen is Ned Buntitne » neost popular 
yons PS, AA bs evince by the lance number of editions 
w ve printed of it, and the demand continues un- 
abated No one should attempt Go #rite « sea tae we Lo 
has not graduated on the quarteraleck. Ned gray ue 
wrote this while an officer in the United States Na 
Written expressiy for us by NED BL NILINE 
THE REBEL SPY: or. Tite Kino’s Votunreans This 
story of the siege of Boston in the times of the Revolu- 
tion, gives many details of Incideut aud romance of a 
highly graphic characterQaud iy told th a spiey sued ine 
teresting way it is one of Kobinsoa'’s earliest aud 
best tales, and is worthy of Cooper. In this beld be 
has no living superior as an autuor 
Written expressly for us by Da. J. H. ROBINSON 
THE BAY: or, THe Sauon's Pro- 
TaGeE. This tale of lite on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 
lish and East Indian incident, is (he most captivatiog 
fea story we have ever issued. It las the trae favor of 
the covan = This book has just been re gon sted by 
Lioyd, London. By SYLVANUS COBH, JK 
THE BLACK AVENGER. This ix & story of the 
Buccaneers of the Spanien Main, and owes mach of ite 
Kreat popularity—— this being the magia ediuon— te the 
Wild pertod of which It treats, when the Bucosneers 
were the uiasters of the Cartbean > 
Written expres ly for us by NED BUNTLINE 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or. tus Gaactr anv its 
Pretest. ‘This romance of ancient Lyre is ome of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paint a very glow- 
ing picture of life iu that luxurious city It hae been 
Tumatized and played iu nearly every theatre in this 
country, and has passed through three editieas in Le 
don. The present is the fowriverth edition which we 
have publisued! By... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE SMUGGLER: or. Tae Seckers of Tae Coast 
‘This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to tue brim of startling and vivid lite, 
D ca most intensely interesting plot. It 
has been compared to Mary att’s best rea novel, and has 
reached seren editions. It isa captivating tale trom 
beginning toend. By SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tue Bete or Mapai. 
‘The scene of this story ie laid iu the gay capital af Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love ant intrigue, it 
has few equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
cessful detineator of the affections who has written in 
the present century  Nditious of this story have been 
issued beth in Spanish and French 
Written for us by ... LIRFUTENANT MURKAY 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tux Swucutew oF tae 
CHPSAPRAKE. ‘This ix a story of the Const and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portray # ehar- 
acter with great tact aud life. It is the mort popular 
fea tale that Profesor Ingraham ever wrote, anu haa 
exceeded iu the oumber of ite edition» bie "pa 
* Dancing Featver,’ which it also does in intere 
Written expressly for us by. Jou ING. Au AM 
Heamione of St. ANTO NB. 
This Komance of the Continent depicts scenes of a Uhr 
racter in the cities of Pans and Vew 
middle of the last century. Lt will be re 
thet Major Hunter was sent abroad by the War Depart. 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tour of 
observation amoug Ruropean fortifications, and it was 
during this foreigu service that hg facts of this story 
were obtained iu France and Ite 
Written expressly for us by 



































































Hasen FC HUNTER 
The Coy oF THE 
Sierra. je portraying the life of the wandering 
zineali, et dg heart of Sunny Spain. It is the most 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever published in thts 
country, aud hough truthful to lite, is pet mort start. 
ling in many of its absorbing chapters. It is a wild 
and glowing panoramic picture 
Written expressly for us by.. Da. J. H. ROBINSON, 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tith Consrinatous ov Oona. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Kieh in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable pert n 
the government service of Spain, and le has laid the 
pilot of this beautitul tale in the Gem of the Carthbeen 
Sea. Writtenforusby Fo CLINTON BAKMINGTON 
THE VENETIAN BUCCANEEB: or, Tax Vrorue? 
or THe Bowmen Wa due sceues of thw story are 
laid ueindy in Vente van Lin the mountain forest on the 
vu mie d depict incidents of thrilling 
berve and interest. [tis just the kind of r 7” 
which Mr. Cobb excels, and hase been pronounced ru- 
perior to Cooper's famous story of tue Bravo, the scenes 
of which are laid in the same region 
Written expressly forusby SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, (va Lanyon tHe 
we of Love, Strite aod Cbivairy. Tine iva 
pists van the puceknnern ot the entury, and is 
fraught with the ranguinary incidents of thone t 
Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 






























THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: iad Tur Reavis 
TORS AND Mopenatons. A tale of lifeon the Texan Bor- 
The wild “rhs y of the Lone 


der, in ite early tines 
Star State preseule vivid scenes enor 
story-writer with bistert lueidents 
ail the toterest of romance, as thie t ter story will 
attest. Wiitten for us by Da J HM. KORBINEON 
Tue Doms Dwanr or 

‘This wa etory of the Rartery eurid, 
careeaae repniel y ecenes and events in the Orient 
with lifelike testy Phe gorgeous oped of thw or 
ce has given it Vast popularity, the preseut 
teenth edition of the eork It Splitating 
fiut fret io lant 





to supply the 


Theieut to give 












Writteu for us by LIRUTENANT MURRAY 
THE WITCH OF TRE WAVE: 0 Tur Kornn's «7 
be es . *ritten by a true see 

mKE ie is Sy caguivatiay's oct jemi story me é . 
famous Hed Kew int Leeverm wetila. 7 
merrohan’ J tide tale hae t ue 





written with exceeding & 
Cart HENKY P CHERVER 
PAUL LAROON or, Tae Beounar or twe Awtnses 

1 ater which has been re putniehed by as 
- we rent the fist we raid 
Mr. Cat ‘ it { thie brilliant re 
sou which Mr. Cob « mputetion ret as one of 






web 


cents edition, apd 
* aoother 








metattrctive popular writers of the times It le 
1 with plot and meter 
eu expreeey foc ueby SYLVANUS OOBB, J 
THE BLACK KNIGHT or, Tne Waspeaisa Bows 
afet terietie romence of the dere of 
shivalry ur author + wees) taking ety ie 
Tue . spite delight to thie 
ory, which it replete with tie inepiration of bmight 
bord 4 « lent etory Dr Kotiwon ever wrote 
Written expremly for ue try Da 2H ROBINSON 
CAPTAIN BELT Tur Beorasere of rue Geir 
tle Ses and the Bhore Thiet an 
‘ r ae wee stories for which our author 
be Cotes By ¥ CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE ' 


Tee Braniem Cave 
ine we hot harm 





ing ann at eine My wtbp 11 ated the dave o er 
Jujuietion By AYLVANLS COBR, J 
IVAN THE SERF: ' Sen Meatithase Celamean 
¥ arephie tale of it ° 
Ruext ary, ih Keema, Turkey aad Cire mente 
Written capresely for uety ACSTING BURDICK 
A tdewes MM BALLAU. Pollut 


No Zi) Winter Atreet, Boston, Mase 


lw POR BALB AT ALL Tilt FERIODICAL DEPOTS 
































one TRE Le OF CUR UNICH. 








Port's sc orner, 


[Written for The #iaz of our Union.) 
I'M BITTING IN (H*) BHADOWS. 


eae eaal 


BY Whikit “ tcE. 


I'm sitting in the -i.ndows 
That fill my little room ; 
Yor it is now the hour 
Of twilight’s deepening gloom. 
I'm thinking of the past, 
The happy days of yore: 
Of loved companions, who 
Will never greet me more! 


I'm thinking of the schoolhouse 
Just by the sloping hill, 
And of the little grove, 
And loughing, running rill, 
Where oft in days now past 
I played in childish glee: 
My heart was free from care, 
And grief unknown to me. 





A THUNDER STORM. 
The sky is changed—and such a change! 0 night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along 
¥ k to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder! not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 


And this is in the night—most glorious «al 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me 
rbrecies in thy fierce and far delight— 

rtion of the tempest and of thee! 
lier the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 
And now again ‘tis black—and now the glee 
Of the loud hill shakes with its mountain mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o’er a young a a | 8 birth. 

YRON. 





FACES. 
I love to go 

Out in the pleasant sun, and let vo § eye 
Rest on the human faces that Lem by, 
Kach with its gay or busy interes 
And then I muse upon their lot, ona read 
Many a lesson in their changeful cast, 
And grow so kind of heart, as if the sight 
Of human beings were humanity.—N. P. Wins. 





GENTLE WORDS. 
! O fount! O word of love! 
v0 thought at random cas’ 
Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last.—Mackar. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


CRAIGSHOLME., 


BY H. N. 0 BRIEN. 

Ir was early morning. The sun’s broad rays 
fell upon the rich crimson carpet, the couches 
and elegant furniture of the master of Craigs- 
holme. Pictures of gorgeous coloring, by master- 
hands, hung on the walls; beautiful statues 
stood in niches, and tiny, exquisite statuettes 
were there to please the esthetic taste of its 
wealthy owner. The curtains of crimson silk 
were long and heavy, and parted now, for be- 
neath the beautiful canopy, upon his couch of 
silk and down, lay Ralph Wingrove, master of 
Craigsholme, gasping for breath, and his eyes 
were becoming blinded to the light of the sun. 
At his side sat his only son, whose stern face 
wore a look of filial tendergess, and in whose 
eyes was an anxious expression. 

“Philip, my son, draw nearer. I am almost 
gone. I shall soon be with your mother, my 
angel Mary. Philip, when I am dead, be tender 
to Ina. I have loved her only less than you, 
my son.” 

“ As God hears me, I will be tender of her,” 
answered the son, whose deep tones were in 
strange to the , faint voice of 
the dying old man. 

“ Philip,” said his father, with eyes wide open, 
“Richard Vere was my nearest friend; his 
daughter is my ward; listen to your father’s 
prayer ; let me see my darling the bride of my 
son ere I die.” 

“Father, you forget I haven’t seen her since 
she was a child of ten. We do not love each 
other—how can we? I will be her guardian, 
for L am ten years ‘her senior, and she shall mar- 
ry one she will love.”’ 

“Philip, my son, deny not my prayer. You 
will love each other. I cannot leave her to any 
one but you—promise me !”” 

The son looked upon his father’s tearless ag- 
ony, he remembered how he idolized the Ina 
whom the son did not remember, and there was a 
struggle in his inward soul. He had never 
loved, though he was twenty-seven, never had 
found his beau ideal. The past seven years, since 
his twentieth birthday, he had spent at Heidel- 
berg, with the exception of a year’s tour in the 
Holy Land and a winter at Rome. 

This day, when he sat by his father’s death- 
bed, was the first time he had seen him since he 
sailed from New York, and his heart was wrung 
on seeing the changes time had made in his only 
and beloved parent. The long, gray hairs 
streamed over the pillow, the eyes were growing 
glassy, the breathing quicker. 

© Promise me, Philip, and I shall die happy.” 

“ Will it be well for her!’ asked the son. 

“Yes, yes. 








Think how a young and innocent | 
heiress, so beautiful and good, will be beset by | 
fortune-hunters, and her life be all miserable ! | 
O, Ina, my darling, my wure-hearted Ina! Phil- | 
ip, for your mother’s sake, your angel-mother, | 
for the sake of your dying father, promise me!” | 

“IT promise, father,” said the son, unable to | 
bear longer the agony he saw in his father’s face. 

“ Thank God—thank God !”’ suid the old man, 
fervently. “ Philip, the minister is down in the 
dro ing-room; call him and Ina.” 

tis orders were obeyed, and the minister, the 
ids..e LT son, and the physician were there. 
by ou, silently and slow, the servants stole in, 
and s.vod quietly against the wail. 


One 


Then entered 
a young girl with pale face and quivering lip, 
who knelt by the couch and hid her face on the 
old man’s bosom. He whispered in her ear, 
fondly stroking the soft, dark, glossy hair. And | 
then, at a signal from his Pita Philip lifted the 
drooping form, and then and there were married 
Philip Wingrove und 

A look of holy peace overspread 


| 


Ina Vere 

the face of 
the dying man, and his thin 
faint, peaceful, happy smile. 


lips wore a smile, a 


The servants de- 


scended to their hall, and the father gat his 
son's hand with true affection, while he drew 
Ina’s head again to his pillow. 

“She isa tender blossom, be tender of her, 
Philip. My son, you have your father’s blessing. 
You have been a good son, Philip. 
ter, you have been the angel to cheer me in the 
long, lonely days since Mary left me, and while 
Philip was gone. Love each other. You have 
both my blessing.  Philip—Ina—Mary—Jesus, 
my Sav—”’ 

His voice died away, while the same smile lin- 
gered on the white lips. They thought he was 
asleep, until the son pressed his lips to the cold 
forehead, and with a groan knelt sobbing by the 
couch, 

“ He is in heaven, Philip. He is happy now,” 
said the sweet voice of the young girl, as she 
gazed tearfully upon the form of her second 
father. 

With a quick gesture of impatience, Philip 
motioned her away, and Ina turned to go. But 
her eyes were blinded, she heard a quick rush, as 
if the blood were all bounding to her head, and 
it was swelled to bursting, and she fell to the 
floor, insensible. 





Weeks had passed and Ina was almost well 
again, but sadly changed. Her pure, pale face 
touched her young husband, as he beheld it for 
the second time at the breakfast-table. She looked 
so fragile, so like a snowdrop, that involuntarily 
his eyes followed her languid movements with 
interest, though he had something of a dislike 
for her, which had been created by the fact that 
she was his wife, and chosen not by himself. 

Ina was timid, and she shrank from his eyes 
when they scrutimzed her too closely, and some- 
times when she began a sentence, she would 
blush and stammer until Philip turned away al- 
most in disgust. He admired cool self-possession, 
and Ina had it not. . 

“Mrs. Wingrove,” began Philip, while Ina 
looked up wonderingly, “I think of going to live 
in the city. Would you prefer remaining at 
Craigsholme ? Your wishes will of course be 
consulted.” 

“Tshould be contented wherever you please 
to go,” answered Ina, who was somewhat hurt 
at his cool address. “I think I should like a city 
life.” Her husband looked slightly disconcerted. 
He mused a few moments, then said : 

“ Very well; can you be ready by to-morrow ? 
I think I shall make a tonr to the Springs at 
Saratoga, and to the White Mountains—are you 
strong enough to bear the journey ?” 

“O yes,” was the eager answer, while Ina’s 
eyes sparkled, “I know I should soon be well, 
if I could travel.” 

“ Very well ; be ready at eight in the morning,” 
said he, coldly, at the same time rising. 

As the door closed behind him, Ina bowed her 
head upon her clasped hands a moment, then she 
too arose, and languidly proceeded to her own 
apartments. Seated in her quiet boudoir, she 
pressed her head in her hands, and sobbed with 


Mahl 





It was a beautiful apartment, that private bou- 
doir of the Lady of Craigsholme, and its adorn- 
ments had been chosen by him she mourned as 
her father—he whom she had always called by 
the endearing name of father, but who was sleep- 
ing in the cold grave now. The walls were hung 
with blue silk, which was looped, tent-fashion, by 
a long silver arrow in the centre of the ceiling, 
from which was pendant a slender silver chain, 
and attached to this chain were beautiful, trans- 
parent, swinging lamps. A beautiful little book- 
case, shaped to suit the circular room, was filled 
with choice poets, biographies, and miscellaneous 
works. Silken couches, divans and ottomans 
were there, reminding one of Oriental scenes 
which one has dreamed or heard of in the far-off 
long-ago. Beautiful painti of the Mad 
and the child Jesus, pictures of Italy and scenes 
of rural life, all suggested peace and quiet. In 
the niches were placed Cupids, Psyches and 
Hebes, a tiny Ganymede, a lovely statue of Ve- 
nus and a winged Mercury. 

But none of the luxuries of that splendid 
apartment could divert the grief of the young 
woman. The carol of the birds, whose cages 
hung in the open windows, she heeded not. Her 
mind was recalling the past, the tenderness and 
love of the one she had lost. He had taught her 
to love his son Philip, as strong natures only can 
love, and now Philip despised her love and was 
annoyed at her presence. The poor girl read 
aright his growing dislike to herself; she felt 
how naturally he would soon grow to hate her, 
and she looked forward with dread to her future. 

An unloved wife! What bitter anguish in the 
sentence! And shuddering, Ina felt that was 
her fate—she was an unloved wife. Slowly the 
visions of her glad childhood faded; there could 
be no love for her on earth. She saw the hopes 
of her youth die, she buried them there on that 
sunny morning, and wept over their graves. 
She took up her burden, the burden of every 
woman's life, to bear, to suffer, and with mute 
questioning eyes, she asked if she must bear it 
to the end, until she “ crossed the river.”” Kneel- 





ing there, with woman's earnestness Ina Win- | 


The 
billows were 


grove prayed, and peace fell on her spirit. 
ruffled waves, the storm-tossed 
now stilled. 

Rising, Ina stood before 
to win her husband's love. 
reflected a slender form, 
slightly below the medium 


The tall pier-glass 
too thin for beauty, 
height, a small head 
poised gracefully on a swanlike neck, hair dark, 
smooth and glossy—surely she was possessed of 
the elements of beauty. But the face was pale 
and wan from long and severe illness. The eyes 
were of changing hue, but very dark, and the 
lids were fringed with long, sweeping lashes, but 
and the 
nay, almost sallow. 
The lips were of a whitish blue. 


under the eves were heavy purple lines, 


thin cheek was colortess, 
, 


Her hair was 
drawn back from her broad, low brow 
fort's sake in the 
not vet strong 


, for com- 
warm days, and while she was 
; but the manner was exceedingly 
unbecoming, and gave ler delicate features tuo 
bold a look. 

With a sigh, “IT wish 
I were beautiful, that I might win his love,” she 
murmured, sadly, “ Alas, my way is dark, and 


poor Ina turned away. 


My daugh- | 


» | them. 


her mirror, resolving | 


lam hapeine ! Why do I live? Tobe acurse 
to Philip, an incumbrance, a burden dragging 
| him down from the heights of happiness * 
Would God I were dead, lying by father’s side— 


| dear, dear, father Wingrove !” 
| 





Mr. Philip Wingrove took as much care of his 
pale young bride, as he would have taken of any 
| lady who was thrust upon his protection. He 
treated her with deference and courtesy, neverthe- 
less he held her afar off, and often, perhaps un- 
intentionally, spoke to her as if she had been a 
child. They occupied separate apartments at 
the hotels, as they had always done, and Philip 
resolved to be a brother to her whom the work! 
called his wife. 


They journeyed until the summer was with the 
summers that are past, until the long, bright, 

| glorious days of happy, dreamy Indian summer, 
and then he took her to their elegant city home. 
There was always reserve in his manner towards 





her—a certain coolness which he never appeared 
to think of, but which tortured her daily. Yet 
his taste directed the furnishing of her private 
apartments, all save the boudoir, which was the 
exact counterpart of the “blue room” 
Craigsholme. 

Days often passed when they never met save 
| at table, and their few exchanged sentences could 
never be termed conversation. It wore upon Ina, 
who had been used to tenderness and loving 
words and caresses. Her face grew paler, the 

circles under her eyes more blue and deeper, her 
manher was more shrinking and timid, and she 
seemed afraid of having any one speak to her. 
This displeased Philip, who could not make al- 
lowance for her “ childish awkwardness,” and 
who, despite his great love for his dead father, 
repented bitterly his promise and its fulfilment. 
When visitors called on Mr. and Mrs. Wingrove, 
Ina was almost invaiably “engaged,” for she 
dreaded and feared her husband, and this con- 
stant engagement angered him ; nor were matters 
better if she received her guests, for she was so 
shy and blushed so much, that what charmed the 
city dwellers, who were not used to such timidity, 
displeased him. The breach was made when 
they stood by the dying father, and Philip was 
stern and passionate, and Ina was proud—how 
could it be healed? Philip wearied of her, 
wearied of home, wearied of the dull monotony 
of his daily life. He wished he was a poor day- 
laborer with a wife he could love, instead of a 
wealthy mah with such an incumbrance—a little 
childish thing who dared not direct his servants, 
nor receive his friends, who looked up deprecat- 
ingly at him whenever any one called her Mrs. 
Wingrove, or in any way addressed her as his 
wife. 

Philip Wingrove had an uncle residing in 
some quiet parish in England, where he had once 
or twice visited him. This uncle had wedded 
an English girl, and Providence had biessed them 
with five children; but the mother sickened and 
died, and one by one the children were laid by 
her side, until the uncle of Philip, the brother of 
Ralph Wingrove, stood aione like a giant old 
oak, seathed and withered by lightning, stripped 
of its foliage, with scarred and weather-beaten 
trunk, around which the vine may no more cling. 
His name was Philip, and his heart turned to his 
nephew and namesake in his old age. At this 
juncture in the lives of Philip and Ina, a letter 
came from the uncle of the former, asking him 
to come to him, for he had but a few months to 
live, adding that his affairs were all arranged, 
and his nephew should be his heir. 

It was no mercenary motive that urged Philip 
to go to him ; he was noble, though he had faults, 
and he remembered the affection his father had 
cherished for his only brother, the only other child 
of their father and mother. Besides all this, it 
would be a change to him, and an excuse for 
leaving Ina; on that account he gladly hastened 
his preparations to leave his native land. 

One day in January, three days later than the 
receipt of his letter, Philip resolved to tell his 
wife. In the evening, therefore, he rapped at the 
door of her boudoir, but no voice bade him enter. 
So he gently turned the knob, and closed the 
door before lifting the silken arras. The light 
was burning softly in the swinging lamps, and a 
faint, delightful fragrance pervaded the room. 
Thesmall mosaic table was covered with engray- 
ings, which were scattered as if some one had 
been looking at them recently. But Philip’s 
eyes fell on the slight form that lay sobbing con- 
vulsively on a pile of cushions. His heart was 
touched at the agony of her spirit. 

“Ina,” said he, gently. It was the first time 
he had addressed her as “Ina.” 

With a bound, the frightened girl sprang to 
her feet, her eyes dilating and glowing. 

“To what am I indebted, sir, for this intrn- 
sion?” she asked, hoarsely, her tace flushing 
quickly. 

“Js it usual for a husband's visits to be deemed 
an intrusion? TI have never visited your apart- 
ments before, madam, since your occupancy of 
Allow me to say, that as this is the first 
| time, Tintend it shall be the last. I thought 
| proper, however, that you should know tLat at 
ten, to-morrow morning, I shall be on board 
ship, bound for England.” 

Ina grasped the back of an easy-chair during 
this cool speech, and at the last sentence she 
clutched it closer, while she trembled. Her hus- 
band, without noticing her emotion, continued : 

“You have invited your cousin Cecile Grey to 
visit vou. Perhaps she will lengthen her stay 
until my return. Ido not fear you will tarnish 
the name you bear; I know 
of my father. Be happy, Ina—enjoy yourself.” 

‘As no doubt you will do!” retorted the 
usually shrinking girl. 


at 





you were beloved 


ask when you expect to return /” 

“ Certainly, 
laudable. 
a year. 


madam 
I may be absent six months, perhaps 


your curiosity is highly 
It can make no possible difference to 
you, however. Allow me to bid you good eve- 
ning, as I shall not see you in the morning.”* 

“ ] wish you a pleasant tour, sir, and hope 
your anticipation of pleasure will be realized. 


Good evening, sir. 





Philip Wingrove had sailed in the steamer on 
the day appointed, never knowing of the long 





“May I be permitted to | 


night which Ina had spent in sobbing and prayer 
Cecile Grey, 
was come to stay the year oat. 


a distant relative of Ina Vere, 
Ina's pride was 
aroused, and conquering her love for Philip, she 
determined to go into society Therefore she 
senttorthe governess who had instructed her at 
Mrs. Burt, the 
quondam governess, was an amiable woman of 
perhaps forty years, fond of society, and she had 


been for fifteen vears a childless widow 


Craigsholme in her childhood 


Cecile 
Grey was one year older than her kinswoman 
Ina, and very beautiful. 


golden hue, 


Her hair was of a pale, 
eves of a deep, dark blue, mouth 
small, and complexion 
She was a blonde, while dna was a brunette, with 
clear, transparent skin. 


snowy and dazzling 
had not 
the depth of character that her cousin possessed, 
nor the energy, 


Cecile Grey 
nor the indomitable pride, nor 
the cool haughtiness ot which Ina was capable. 
She had not the depth of feeling, nor the strong 
But she had a quiet, 
sing disposition, a gentleness peculiar 
She was fond of music 


intellect of her cousin. 
loving, cling 
to herself. » and art in 
every torm. 
quiet graces, of which she herself was unaware. 
The next weck after the departure of her hus- 
band, Ina invited all the people who had called 
upon her since her residence in the cay, to a large 
party. After the first few moments of diffidence, 
and no longer feeling Philip’s serutiny, Ina 
moved gracefully with quiet self-possession 
among her guests, while she won such admiring 


ners, as would have amazed her absent husband. 
There was no wondering that Mrs. Wingrove 
should give a party so soon after her husband's 
departure, as her lovely guest should have atten- 
tion, and Mrs. Burt made a fine chaperon or 
duenna. 

That party was the beginning of gaieties for 
the cousins and Mrs. Bart. Ina no longer shut 
herself up to quiet, but mingled in retined and 
intellectual society, and measured herself by the 
standard of the world. She attended lectures, 
concerts and the opera, and no one thought to 
say a word against her actions, for all she said 
was like herself, pure and noble. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





NEAPOLITAN ATROCITIES. 

A terrific revelation of Neapolitan atrocities in 
Sicily, in 1848, has been published by a Rev. Mr. 
Bridges, an eye-witness. He pe netrated among 
the foremost of the mob into a feetid  under- 
ground den, where heaps of bodies of the tortured 
dead lay piled and chained in every shape of 
horror.” Two human bodies in writhing attitudes, 
were hanging crucified on the wall of one « ham: 
ber. This charnel grotto was under a police 
office, or palace, in Palermo, and the entrance 
was concealed by a huge bookcase. Blood-stained 
stones, rusty spikes, ‘Totting bodies, bundles of 
rotting rags, limbs, filth, skeletons on stone 
shelves which had served as their beds when liv- 
ing, naked bodies, black and putty, filled with 
magyots—these are some of the features of this 
description, only to be equalled by Wingrove 
Cooke’s account of the prison and execution 
place in Canton, into which he penetrated. 





RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
Commenced fifteen years ago, Ragged Schools 
have now had a fall trial, and their benetits, to 
use the words of Dr. Chalmers, are matters not of 
experiment but experience. ‘The tree, said our 
Lord, is Known by its fruit; and by that wnerring 
test we are willing, and indeed anxious, that they 
should be tried. For this purpose, I might 
crowd these pages with statistics drawn from 
the provincial towns, as well as from the largest 
cities of the kingdom; and all demonstrating 
their entire success. ‘Phese institutions are every- 
where ; and the best proof of their value lies, 
perhaps, in the fact, that no Ragged School once 
opened has ever been shut up, while other schemes, 
from French republics downward, have burst like 

soap-bubbles.—Sredtime and Harvest. 


Floral Department. 
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No sooner has the cold withdrawn, 
Than the bright elm is tufted on the lawn; 
The merry sap has run up in the bowers, 
And burst the windows of the buds in Howers ; 
With song tie bosoms of the birds run o'er— 
The cuckoo calls, the swallow’s at tue door; 
And apple-trees at noon with bees alive. 
Burn with the goldeu chorus of the hive. 

Leica Hust. 











Requisites of Flower Culture. 

It is well known that plants absorb their nutriment by 
the roots, and this nutrimeat is conveyed through the 
stem to the leaves, when it is subjected toa process by 
which a large proportion of water is discharged—the reat 
is submitted to the action of the atmosphere, and ear- 
bonie acid is first generated and then decomposed by the 
action of light Carbon is now under the form of a nutri- 
tive material, which is conveyed back into the system of 
the plant for the development of all parts of the struc- 
ture. and a proportion of the scereted matter is afterwards 
ejected from the plant. This excrementilious matter 
dves not injure the planta of other species to any con-id- 
erable degree; but it soon renders the soil unfit for the 
culture of plants of the same species, which will deterio- 
rate if cultivated above three or four years in the same 
spot. Flowers therefore require. in order for their suc- 
cessful culture, not only a change of soil, but that it be 
refreshed with proper moisture. One great point also to 
be observed in rearing flowers is, uot to overload them 
with rich or watery food, or they will abound in leaves, 
while the number of blossoms will be scanty. They must 
have plenty of light till full-blown, after which they 
should be carefully shaded so as to preserve their colors, 
and projong the season of bloom. 





The Chrysanthemum. 

The chrysanthemum bas of late quite divided populari 
ty with the dahlia, because it is easily grown, blames 
when there is littie else to inake @ show, and is Dot easily 
affected by frost. These should be obteined now in pots, 
and if the garden is aiready occupied. put them in larger 
pota, that they may grow unchecked until the period ar 
rives for planting them. This is generaily when some of 
the annuals are going off and are removed; then the cry* 
sothemums miay be turned out of their pots into the 
open ground, for they are handsome in foliage before they 
bloom. Let it be understood. if there ix room to plant 





them, that the sconer they are in the ground the stronger 
they will grow, but the tops must be pinched off as they 
gTow up every fortmight till the last wewk in July 





Helenium. 
The specie 





re generally tall-growing perennial plants, 
with large yellow Bowers 
the roots 


They are increased by dividing 
There are two or three annual species which 
are quite hardy, and only require sowing im the « 
der. The hand-omest of these is Hr.cacum quatrs 


yen ber 
ieniumn, 
which has bright orange-colored flowers like a reudbeciia 
Tacamahac. 
The Indian name for the Baleam Poplar, a species that 
should be cultivated in ornamental plantations for the 
beautiful yellowish green of its leaves, which appear very 
| early im the epring 


She was a very lovely girl, fall of 


| 


glances and words by her elegant attire and man- | 


| he observed one of these, 


| time they were carefully collected 


| towards him with violet speed, se 











Mester's Virnic. 
One forenoon, last wntane 
hundred 


um, ae 
of miles distant from 


Queen Victor 


het Life thuarde 














t « basket of 
exes with whom she entered tot Yerest la reply 
te « question put te ber, the basket carrier asl oo wae 

ing With ber eae to iA, ce 8 DAME glenn . 
nl by the Highlanders, fo distinguish it fom ever er 
place in the world De you getag prin for your 
exes’ inquired her majesty sou ies . “ 
wooan, * but we ave get the best e oe 
comes’ On this her majesty of pUr hace tive 
contents of the basket, and temdered a gold . <e 
fo exchange “1 caniwet break it, oe lebiy meaning 
that she had net “change esough O never w i 
said the queen. “if you cannot preak it ur ~p 
Mt whole whe your eg t re ao i tell tue pe ple 
there that the queen tas paid for the The hooest 
woman started beck with Upilftet hve ar we . 
and surpree pictured In ber £ exclave im (lent 
your aiusel, Mistress Abert’ t sou » 





At his death, the Laird of 
beautiful young widow —of course, incous tabie 
loss. After the burt! aod banquet, 
women, atlendet by the piper aud ¢ 
for a dance in the castle Nall, resolved te 
grief with the Mightand fing when, uowapectediy 
widow herself enue ta. all weeds atid tears, wiih bie 

arcely pecping fr i? Pape cay 1 +t 


ta Amr leshin 











erully on a benels © petites 
was to lead down the dance, thought he 
good breeding, ask any other lady Unn 
the house to stamd up with lout — ane with a 
she consented. He then asked the cise 
Dame of the spring, + ¢., the tune, she would wish to have 
played. "OQ," said abe, ‘let it be a light spring, for l 
have a heavy heart’ 


iu 
tiistress of 

wep sigh 
Usomte #llow tbe 






A public dinner in Edinburgh had dwindled away te 
two guests, an Englishman and « Highlond gentienan, 
who were each trying % prove the supertority of their 
native countnes. Of courte at an argunrent of (his Kind 
& Scotchian possesses overwhelming advantages The 
Highlander’s logic was so good, that he boat bie oppouent 
upon every point. At last the Baglistioan put a poser 
* You will,” he said, ‘‘at leas st maint that Boyland i 
larger in extent than % 







Cerletily bo was 
the confident reply pe, Sir, OURS tse mOUntalD 
ous country, yours ie u our bitils 

ed out fat, we should beat you “i! » he tutreds of square 


miles’ 


The Chinese are often comy 
in large boats on the rivers 





led to uinke their dwellings 
olicer in the tavy 
who kept ducks 
practise an odd piece of tugenuity fu th 

ducks were perinitted to float about, 





nays 
for a Living 
day the the 
but we the might 
The keeper. whe 
when the duc 





night set in, gave a whistie As Hiways few 
that they were iovart 
ably gathered in a minute. How de you “uel 
educated his flock so effectually’ Le 

last duc 





beat the 


Ata public * tea-party 
country towns, where w 
timid bachelor was bold enowgh te renin: tt laties that 
leap year Was upon them, by offering the tolwwiny 
“Three long weary 


* recently bell ia ene of « 










pars have L waited for this 
be question, Lo surel 
ich @ lady promptly responded as follow 
© The man without courage to do his own wooing, 
May do his own washing, and baking, and sewing”? 
The bachelor looked despair 








RAY Ses 








Doctor Jasper Main, who lived in the reign of Jagies I, 
was celebrated as a scholar amd awit, the dipiiyed 


hear bang lite a strong propensity for practical jokes dust 
before he expired he toid his rervaut, with a grin. who 
was sadly addicted to intemperance, that he hod be 
que: sd him something, in the shape ot a» r 






ita be 


tat would make 
as bis master was 
course, to hud some secret for di je 
compounds; but alas, his disap ointine ul Was 
fiuding nothing but a red Aaerring | 


ceip ny rch Lue servar 









spirituous 
Kreat at 


A romance-reading young wan from the city was one 
day passing &@ muiriand farm, which was hall covered 
with furze and heath, and # fine background ot barren 
rocks and dark pines. He suid to the far 
grinding his way through the rugged earth, 
cent locality , sit'—or be nature's (rigiaplie 
ment of poetry!’ sald Che farmer 
large drops of perspiration from his brow, ‘ 
the place is wee: enough, but if ye had to plouge up the 
prose of the ground, ye “d wish the poetry tar enougu 








Customer.—1 wish to purchase some very good eggs, to 
be ured in toaking sponge-cake 

Shopkeeper.—Yes, 1 have sou eggs that can't be beaten 

Customer.— Can t ve beaten’ 

Shopkeeper. —No, ma'am ; | defy any ove in the market 
to beat them. 

Customes.—They wont answer my purpose at all, then 
How can eggs be made into sponge-cake without ou can 
beat them’ 


‘ Mother,” said a littl boy, the other day, “I know 
what | would do if 1 was at sea, and ai) tle nich were 
starving, and they should draw lots te s@e Wie slonid bw 
killed aod eaten, and it should come w me—! d jemy 
into the water 

* But,’ said the mother, ‘they would soon fish you 


up. 
R Ah,” said he, ‘* but I wouldn't bite” 


Dr. Morell, who sometimes wrote the oratorios for Inn 
del, omce took the liberty to suggest to bin Chat toe meu 
sie was contrary to the sense of the paconge  lustect of 
taking the bint. as he ought to lave deme. le exclatuont, 
“Vat, you teach me music” De muric is gout music 
Hang your vorts! Bere,” said he, thrugmiay tow harp 
sic herd, “bere are wine ideas; yo and mnuake vorte to 
dem 

An Irishman was indicted at the assizes. at Tralee, for 
fllony. His innocence was proved, but notwothetan ung 
that, the jury found him guiity. ‘The jude war ruvcaeny 
and sald, rine, the proner’s tunocence war clear 
ly proved said the foreman, * he 
of tue crime now charged agnimet him, but Me 
gray mare ist Christinas.” 








“In Cork,” said O'Connell, “1 remes 
merary crier, who had been putin 
trying te disperse the crowd by exe bg, with @ stento- 
rian voice, * All you blackguards that tom t be 
the prisence of tae court tutirely, or 1 li make pe, 
powers!” 


sber a eoperny 
eof an wvaid, 






A Highland horee-deaier, who lately ef 
offered w BFoltic of porter to conters tiem 
ne bottie was druuk. aod be tien sald the ber 
but two faults. Wheo turned ieee in the Bert ie 
~ bad to catel, * and tw was of ne Uew © 





wee Cali’ 


A thief stole the turban of 2 dervier, 
neighbering orchard, The derviee 
ground of tue locality the prrcrers areed iis 
such apparentiy abeord Couimet lie twurk « 


nd ran § 
bowen te 








wtlast, replied he 
r. said Fiery face. the iawyer ¢ nunwiiling wit 
Hess, “sir, do you bay, Upol your ont cH, thin nt Bites ee 
a disho nest naan’ 
I didn't sey he was ever ascused of being an louest 






man, did 17" replied Vip 
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